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When springtime comes, there is no sight more pleasing to the eye than cattle grazing on good pasture. A permanent pasture well-cared for is 
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Live Subjects This Week and Next 


thoughtful readers the other day: “Now that the boll weevil 

is covering the South, there is nothing more important for 
farmers than to learn to grow livestock profitably as a part 
of a well-rounded program of farming. For this reason, I 
doubt whether any single page in any farm paper is doing 
more to improve farming methods in the South than Dr. Tait 
Butler’s “Livestock and Dairy Problems” 


LL thousnerut and Dairy Problems. — Said one of our most 


Tobacco Marketing ‘Association Secures Successful Experts for 
momogeh The coéperative associations “can hire brains” 
is evidenced by the managers which were recently elected to 
serve the Tri-state Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association. 
The success of the association is assured by the selection of 
such able leadership to manage its affairs 


What to Do in the Garden Now.—How to make roasting ears 
instead of nubbins; how to make stout-stemmed, stocky, heavy- 
fruiting tomato plants instead of the long-legged, spindling 
kind; how to double the yield of cabbage, lettuce, spinach, 
turnips, etc., and make them rich and tender; how to culti- 
vate garden crops—these are some of the important things to 
be found in the “Garden and Orchard” column 


Merchants Should Cotperate With Marketing ‘Associations.— 
“The codperative marketing association is the best debt col- 


lector on the face of the earth!” is what a thoughtful banker 
said recently. Under the new arrangement of marketing farm 
crops, the merchant who desires to be prosperous will adjust 
his credit system, whereby the payment of debts may be dis- 
tributed over a period of months. The new system of selling 
means better prices; hence; more prosperity for all concerned. 
Look forward and coéperate with customer-members of coép- 
erative associations 


Leave the Cotton Thick.—Do you want to lose from 100 to 500 
pounds of seed cotton per atre this year? Unless you have a 
good stand and leave the plants about a hoe’s width in 
the drill, you are in a fair way of losing. Mr. Moss has found 
out from experience that close spacing gets results. Read 
also “Close Spacing of Cotton Pays” on page 6. Both articles 
are convincing that thick spacing pays 


Issue of April 22.—“Denmark, a Country That Has Tried Coép- 
eration” is the title of an article to appear next week. It 
will show the merits of codperation. The farmers of Denmark 
have had coéperative marketing for a long time and have 
proved its worth. Heretofore, the “More Money From Farm- 
ing” articles have been primarily for the men, but Mrs. Hutt 
is going to tell the women about “Canning More Food Prod- 
ucts for Home Use and Some to Sell.” Watch for this*timely 
article. Read the other articles, for the editors have taken 
especial care to print only “meaty” information. 
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GRICULTURE, the basic business of America, ap- 
proaches its busy season with fair weather signals set. 

Farm prices have climbed higher and general farm- 

ing conditions are looking upward. Balmy days are at hand, 
bringing cheerfulness to the countryside. It is time for the 
farmer to arm himself with efficient tool and profitable method. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Farm Operating Equipment 


awaits your inspection at the store of the McCormick- 
Deering Dealer. The old reliable quality can be depended 
upon, and the prices will reflect the sincere efforts that have 
been made to supply you with the best equipment at satis- 
factory figures. 

When dependable tools have put your crops in the 
ground, begin at once to safeguard every step of the way 
until the harvest is in. Make an early survey of your 
machines—do it today—so that hay time and harvest may 
find you ready. As generations before have done, place 
your reliance in McCormick and Deering binders and mowers 
and add to the pleasure and security of the harvest by using 
binder twine bearing the same names. McCormick, Deering, 
and International twines sell this year at the lowest prices 
quoted in over five years, The spread today between these 
highest-quality binder twines and inferior brands is so 
small that no farmer can afford to take chances. 

Do not permit the emergency economies that have been 
necessary in recent years to impair your good judgment now. 
Where repairs have carried your machines long beyond their 
ordinary life of usefulness, replace them with the best that 
today’s manufacturing skill can provide. Our seasonable 
machines, ‘displayed by all McCorntick-Deering dealers, will 
help you to farm more profitably this year. 
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Harvest-Time Preparedness 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(NCORPORATED) 


USA 


These 
McCormick-Deering 
Products are in Demand 

at this Time of Year: 


Tractors 
Titan 10-20 
International 8-16 
International 15-30 
Grain Binders 
Push Binders 
Headers 
Harvester-Threshers 
Mowers 


Hay Presses 


The 
McCormick- Deering 
Dealer Offers You 
Standard Tractors and 
the Best-known, Most- 
complete Line of Trac- 
tor-operated Equipment 

on the Market. 
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THE AUTO-OILED AER 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill «>: cree 

> Oy pee pt pede Gy innlegg : 

oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully —& 

oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
i The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in 

oil in a tightly enclosed 

are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the quate centtenineliiecdty 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
ite gears enclosed and run in oil, Emre epost io eih. Cass sapti. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of 


To a everlasting windmill satisfaction, we the > 


‘ AERMOTOR CO. $222? cuy 
"Nh / aacatasel 
RAHLWAY MAIL CLERKS 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


Men—BOYS OVER 16 7 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY rs 

Steady Work 
Paid Vacations 


Common education sufficient. 
Send Coupon today—SURE 







gear case. Friction and wear 2 


Des Moines 
Minneapolis Oakland 











od PRANRLIN Bg AL 
Dept. D ochester, 


Sirs :—Send by wiinoot charge, (1) 
sample Railway Mail Clerk Examina- 
@ ot n oa" ms ; <3) pedule a 
laces all coming U. 8. Governmen 
No Layoffs s examinations; (3) list of many G 
© now obtainable. 
v4 iss da taxaccuconest ted) aus sabakekqacens 


Your ONLY Chance Today Is In Being a Skilled Man! 


LEARN ELECTRICITY—ELECTRICITY NEEDS YOU 
WE WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME—all facts, no theories. Electrical experts earn $15 to $40 per day. 
What is your future? Age or lack of experience no drawback. Write for free book containing first 
lesson TODAY—NOW. It is your one big opportunity. Most reasonable course of training on the 


foarket today 
H. & M. ELECTRICAL WORKS, 512 Eighth St., Lock Box 160, Dept. P, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
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| tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you 
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somaya 
-95.— Hana Flector 


swing out cylinder 32 cal. 


Pay ebtnee To] DELIVERY. Satisfaction 


MILITARY TRENC 
10 10 ehot, ¢ extra caper | EE; just itke you 


UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 
DESK 350 _ New York, N.Y. 











Engine Prices Lower ! 
s oe “B (Palos 8 28} Now $39. .98 
Now 79.50 
y PRG. 92 Hop (Pullela Now 229.50 
Goria fyi, fo BB. 30 H-P (Palls 36 625.00 

@ WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

2350 Gaklamd Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
2350 Empire Building, Pitts Pa. 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E WASHBURN, M. D. 


“Catarrh” 


ORE subscribers have written to ask 

the causes, symptoms, and treatment 
of catarrh, particularly “catarrh of the 
head” and “catarrh of the stomach” than 
of any other medi- 
cal condition. 

In speaking of ca- 
tarrh, what"is really 
meant is a flow of 
mucus and an in- 
creased secretion of 
mucous discharges 
from the nose and 
throat, stomach, in- 
testines, and, per- 
haps, other parts of 
the body. While 














DR. WAS@ASURN 


such a condition is found in a great num- 
ber of diseases, catarrh is not a disease 


itself; .therefore, it is not caused by 
“impure blood,” any particular germ, or 
afiy of the definite causes which accom- 
pany disease. But catarrh is important 
because it may mask a number of condi- 
tions which may become serious menaces 
to health if they are not remedied. 


Catarrh is usually the name given to 
such a condition as stuffy nostrils, ex- 
cessive discharge from the nose, hawk- 
ing and spitting, more or less deafness, 
and other symptoms. Naturally, with 
such symptoms a patient will feel disa- 
greeably and think that there is some- 
thing wrong with him; and there is 
something wrong with him. But if he 
imagines that he has some serious dis-, 
ease known as “catarrh” and depends 
upon patent medicines advertised as be- 
ing good for such a condition, he will 
certainly spend his money for worthless 
medicine and, in the meantime, he may 
endanger his health. 


There are many symptoms popularly 
attributed to “catarrh”; some of these 
are caused by serious diseases, like in- 
cipient tuberculosis of the hings (con- 
sumption), in which case delay in get- 
ting proper treatment is dangerous. 
Adenoids in children are often the 
cause of such symptoms, as they are 
also one of the chief causes of ill- 
health, lack of development, and back- 
wardness. 


Simple rhinitis (inflammation of the 
nose) is by far the most common condi- 
tion mistaken for “catarrh of the head.” 
It is nothing more nor less than an in- 
flammation of the lining of the nose and 
nasal air passages. A cure for this form 
of rhinitis lies in a short course of treat- 
ment in a doctor’s office, if the treatment 
is started early in the disease; but a 
chronic case is far more difficult to cure. 
It must be stated that rhinitis is a dis- 
ease which can be diagnosed only after 
a careful examination by a competent 
physician who uses a nasal speculum 
and a headlight mirror in order to ob- 
tain a clear view of the nostrils. Exami- 
nation of the nose without these instru- 
ments is worthless. 


If simple ¢hinitis is not treated it may 
develop intc hypertrophic or atrophic 
rhinitis, the ci..e of which is often diffi- 
cult and slow. 


The causes of this class of nose and 
throat troubles are to be found in the 
habits of overeating and in not properly 
chewing the food, in the excessive use 
of tobacco, in the use of even a mod- 
erate amount of alcohol, and in wearing 
too many clothes. Extra clothing about 
the chest and neck, such as “chest-pro- 
tectors,” scarfs, and mufflers, is an es- 
pecial cause. But the most common 
cause of all chronic diseases of the 
breathing organs is the bad habit of liv- 
ing in overheated rooms, whether it be 


at home, in schools, trains, stores, Of 
factories. 
As to the alleged “catarrh” of the 


|stomach, bowels, lungs, bladder, or fe- 


male organs, no competent physician 
would make such an absurd diagnosis. 
For a doctor to make such a diagnosis 
usually means one of two things: the 
patient may have one of a number 0 
ailments, some of which may be seri- 
ous, or, the doctor doesn’t know what's 
wrong with the patient. 


It is important to know that the symp- 
toms called “catarrh” may be the begin- 
ning of a dangerous disease. If exami- 
nation by a competent physician or spe- 
cialist is not secured, proper treatment 
cannot be secured and the delay may 
prove ‘serious. 
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« Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














Feeding Cows After They Go on 
Pasture 


HE dairy cows are going out to pas- 

ture and the temptation will be strong 
to cut off the silage or dry roughage and 
also to cut down the grain or concen- 
trates to save on the cost of feed. It 
is often false economy to cut -off the 
other feed too rapidly, when the cows 
first go on pasture, Early in the sea- 
son the grass is usually not good enough 
to justify cutting off all the other rough- 
age. It is also true that the pastures are 
seldom good enough in the South to 
justify cutting off the grain ration. Even 
when pastures are good, the best cows 
will usually pay for a little grain or con- 
centrates, and with the average Southern 
pastures even the average cows should 
get a little grain or concentrates all sum- 
mer. Especially is it necessary to keep 
up the grain early in the spring when the 
cows first go on pasture. 


Acorns for Hogs 


READER asks for the nutritive value 
of acorns for feeding hogs, as num- 
erous others have in the past. 

The acorn has considerable value for 
hog feeding, but is not satisfactory when 
used alone, and should not be expected 
to be. 

Packers and some American experi- 
menters report that acorns which form 
the usual “mast” of the South, produce 
a soft oily pork. Henry thinks this re- 
sult as much due to the other feeds con- 
sumed, for “German investigators re- 
port that acorns produce pork of good 
quality.” , 

The digestible nutrients in acorns are 
as follows, in 100 pounds, according to 
Henry: 

Kernels and Shells Kernels 


Digestible protein .......... 2.3 pounds 2.9 pounds 
Digestible carbohydrates ... 36.2 pounds 27.3 pounds 
Digestible fat ..seoessevers 3.8 pounds 4.7 pounds 


The nutritive ratio of the acorns in- 
cluding the shells is‘l of digestible protein 
to 19.5 of digestible carbohydrates and 
fat, and of the kernels only it is 1 to 13, 
It is plain, from these facts, that some 
feed rich in protein must be used with 
aeorns in erder to balance the ration and 
get the best results from them, for even 
fattening hogs should have 1 of protein 
to 6 or of carbohydrates, and pigs 
should have a still larger proportion of 
protein. Probably when acorns are plen- 
titul, the hogs should be allowed full 
access to tankage from a self-feeder, 
and better gains and a better carcass 
will be secured if a part of a ration of 
corn or some other dry grain feed is also 
added to the acorns and tankage. 


Peanut Meal Cheaper Than Wheat 
Middlings 


READER wishes to know “the pro- 
portion in which to mix peanut meal, 
wheat middlings, and corn meal, and also 
peanut meal and corn meal, for pigs six 
months old. Also-which is the cheaper 
feed, corn $1 a bushel, peanut meal, $33 
a ton, or wheat middlings at $40 a ton?” 
Of course, a mixture of corn, peanut 
meal and wheat middlings will make a 
better ration than peanut meal and corn 
meal, because of the greater variety; but 
wheat middlings are too high-priced at 
$40 a ton, when 36 per cent protein pea- 
nut meal can be bought for $33 a ton. 
Of the first mixture, we suggest 5 parts 
of corn and 1 part each by weight” of 
pcanut meal and wheat middlings. Of 
the second mixture, we would suggest 1 
part of peanut meal to 4 parts of corn 
meal by weight 
_No matter, which mixture js used, the 
Pigs will need additional mineral matter. 
We suggest 10 parts each of charcoal and 
wood ashes and 1 part each of salt and 


pulverized copperas. Pigs to take what 
they want. If the pigs get no green feed, 
we think a little tankage or fish meal 
should be allowed them. 

It is impossible and needless to com- 
pare corn with either peanut meal or 
wheat middlings, for neither corn alone, 
peanut meal alone, nor wheat middlings 
alone will prove satisfactory. Both corn 
and peanut meal or corn and wheat mid- 
dlings must be fed, for either alone 
would be less economical than both to- 
gether. But the peanut meal at $33 a 
ton is cheaper than wheat shorts at $40 
a ton with which to balance the corn. 


Milk Cows on Pasture Usually Need 
Some Grain 


Wi cottonseed meal so high-priced, 
many dairymen will be strongly 
tempted to leave off all grain feed when 
the pastures are good. If the pastures 
are really good, it is probably true that 
only the better cows will pay a profit on 
much if any grain feed, but with the 
average pastures in the South, and even 
those thought fairly good, it will gen- 
erally pay to feed some concentrates to 
cows that will give a good flow of milk. 
With this, as with most other questions, 
as to whether it will pay to feed grain 
or more grain, the only positively correct 
answer is obtained by asking the cow. 
Feed her grain, or more grain, and by 
weighing the milk be convinced as to 
whether she is or is not paying for the 
extra feed. But generally it will pay 
to feed a good cow some grain or con- 
Centrates when on Southern pasture. 

Corn at 75 cents a bushel is less than 
$27 a ton, and consequently, when cot- 
tonseed meal_gets up around $50 a ton, 
as is now the case for high-grade meal 
in some localities, it is well to know that 
it pays to feed it, before feeding it long, 
or much of it. But with cows on grass, 
$50 a ton for good cottonseed meal is not 
higher than $25 a ton for wheat bran. 

We do not remember any time until 
recently, during the last 30 years, that 
cottonseed meal has not been one of our 
cheapest feeds, and even now it probably 
supplies protein as cheaply, or cheaper, 
than many other feeds; but it should 
only be selected and bought at present 
for its protein, and the cost of protein 
in other available feeds should be care- 
fully compared with its cost in cotton- 
seed meal, 


Scrub Sire [s Losing Investment 
HE Nebraska Extension Division in 
the following two‘ paragraphs clear~ 

ly sets out the reason why a scrub sire 
is high priced even when.the sale price 
amounts to but little. It is impossible 
for a scrub sire to sell for a sufficiently 
low price to make advisable the pur- 
chase of such an animal for breeding 
purposes: 

“Ultimately all meat animals go to 
the block. Those that produce the 
maximum of choice cuts and the mini- 
mum of waste are in great demand and 
sell at a premium, That purebred types 
are directly in line with market types 
is easily seen any day on a big mar- 
ket by the fact that expert buyers fight 
to get that car of high-grade steers or 
that car of purebred hogs. There is a 
reason, They are better killers. 

“Any sire is high priced that will not 
pass on to his offspring the characters 
which go to make them desirable from 
the market standpoint. It is only 
natural that a good purebred sire will 
transmit desirable characters because 
he is the result of a consistent system 
of breeding to produce desirable char- 
acters. He will transmit his qualities 
and is therefore cheap at any fair 
price. On the other hand, a scrub sire 
is the result of slipshod breeding 


it is a serious matter, 


metheds with no definite goal in mind. 
Naturally he is powerless to transmit 
desirable characters. It is impossible 
for him to transmit the characters 
which demand a premium on the mar< 
ket. He is therefore a losing invest- 
ment at the lowest price.” 


Lung Worms Prevalent in Florida 
Hogs 


UNG worms are quite prevalent 
among Florida hogs. According to 
Dr. A. L. Shealy, professor’ of veterin- 
ary science at the Florida College of 
Agricultuyg, the worms are spread 
througkthe discharge of eggs from the 
nostrils of infested hogs during cough- 
ing, The eggs, coming in contact with 
the feed or water, find entrance to the 
system, either before or after hatching, 
through the digestive tract. They may 
reinfest the samesanimal or other hogs, 
‘ They are hard to eradicate, once 
they have gained entrgnce to the body, 
Consequently, prevention and sanita- 
tion practices should be observed 
Large numbers of hogs should not be 
pastured together, especially is it ad- 
visable to pasture pigs*separate from 
the older hogs. The pastures and lots 
should be changed. Lots used this year 
should be cultivated next year, or bet- 
ter still, those used this winter should 
be seeded to crops next summer. If a 
permanent pasture is used all hogs 
should be taken off it and put into an- 
other pasture for a part of each sum- 
mer. The pastures should be rotated 
frequently, and it is advisable to culti- 
vate and seed them, if possible. All 
grass, léaves and other material used 
for bedding should be raked and burn- 
ed once a week. The surface of sleep- 
ing quarters ‘and pens should be 
sprinkled liberally with air-slaked lime. 
The feeding troughs should be wash- 
ed once a week with strong homemade 
lye soap and boiling water, rinsed thor- 
oughly and exposed to the sun. Auto- 
matic waterers, which can be attached 
to a barrel, are satisfactory and sani- 
tary. 

Spray the pens once a month with 
a 3 per cent solution of some of the 
coaltar disinfectants. Add sufficient lime 
to show where the» spray has been 
applied. 

In case of infestation the following 
is suggested: One teaspoonful spir- 
its turpentine for a 100-pound hog, 
given in a little moist chop, thoroughly 
mixed, once a day for three days; with- 
hold six days and repeat, even a third 
or fourth time if necessary. Do not 
give turpentine to pregnant sows 





| VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Thumps in Pigs 
READER says he has some “pigs 
that have something like thumps. 
They cough, but most of them eat hearty. 
They have had the trouble about three 
weeks,” 

What is generally called “thumps” in 
pigs is usually a spasm of the diaphragm, 
or the muscular partitions between the 
chest grid abdominal cavities, similar to 
hiccoughs in man. It is sometimes 
thought to be palpitation of the heart, 
but the heart is not the usual seat of the 
trouble, although; of course, undue or 
exaggerated action of the heart may 
occur, 

The thumping or jerking is not regular 
or constant as a rule, but is worse when 
the stomach is full or when the pigs are 
disturbed. 

Thumps in young pigs is usually due 
to heavy feeding and lack of exercise. 
If in pigs before weaning, it is usually 
due to lack of exercise and the sow fur- 
nishing a large supply of milk. If in pigs 
after weaning, it is commonly. due to 
overfeeding, and if once well established 
That is, the pigs 








must be fed lightly and given free exer- 
cise for a long time time to get rid of the 


trouble. Pigs suffering from thumps 
for very long frequently never become 
vigorous again or do well, and the feed- 
ing of them is unprofitable. 

Thumps is sometimes also seen as a 
complication of cholera and perhaps 
other diseases. We think intestinal 
worms and possibly also lung worts 
may sometimes “cause thumps. The 
prevention of thumps must be relied 
on rather than curing it. As soon as the 
trouble develops, the feed should be cut 
down to a small quantity and free exer- 
cise given, 

The quarters must be made clean, dry, 
and free of dust. Give to a pig weighing 
30 to 30 pounds 20 to 30 drops of turpen- 
tine and 10 drops of laudanum in some 
milk. The laudanum should only be used 
in severe cases and the turpentine should 
not be given more than twice a day for 
two or three days. If the bowels are not 
kept open by the feed, a half of a table- 
spoonful to a tablespoonful of castor oil 
should be given, according to the size of 
the pig. 

In pigs sucking their mother, cut down 
the feed of the mother, give her and the 
pigs exercise and supply the sow with 
ashes and charcoal. 

For older pigs, cut down the feed and 
allow free exercise. If this does not’ 
give relief, treat as above and supply 
them charcoal and ashes, But preven- 
tion, or avoiding the causes—overfeed- 
ing and lack of exercise—is the only 
satisfactory way of dealing with thumps, 


Scratches and Grease Heel 


READER has a horse that has had 
“sore heels about nine months. They 
crack open and look greasy.” 

The usual causes are moisture, filth, 
lime soils, or any other local irri- 
tant. The type of leg may be such as 
to favor the development of this trouble, 
a thick, “fleshy” leg that “stocks” or 


swells when the horse stands in the 
stable, being more likely to develop 
scratches. 


It is also true that the trouble is 
more likely to develop when the general 
condition of the horse is run down, or 
when he is suffering from indigestion, 
constipation, etc. 

The first step in treatment is to re- 
move the cause if possible, Keep the 
legs dry and clean. Give a purgative if 
the animal’s bowels cannot be kept open 
by grass or other laxative feed. If the 
horse is being fed highly, reduce the 
feed, or if he is poor and weak, feed 
liberally on a variety of feeds, 

First clip the hair off the leg as closely 
as practicable, If the hair is removed 
the leg can be kept dry and clean more 
easily. That is, if the leg gets wet or 
dirty, it can be cleaned and made dry 
more quickly and easily if the hair is 
clipped. ; 

Wash the leg once thoroughly with 
tar soap and warm water and then keep 
water and greasy ointments off it as much 
as practicable. 

If the cracks are deep, soak the sides 
of the cracks well, remove the scabs and 
scurf and then rub the sides of the 
cracks with lunar caustic, or rub with a 
lump of bluestone (blue vitriol) or sul- 
phate of copper. If the cracks are not 
deep, apply freely a mixture of equal 
parts ot boracic acid, tannic acid and 
iodoform. 

If this treatment fails and the cracks 
are deep and have thick hard edges, it 
may be necessary to wash again thor- 
oughly with tar soap and water, to re- 
move the hard scales and then apply an 
ointment twice a day to soften the edges 
of the cracks, composed of— 

1 dram spirits camphor, 

dram compound tincture of benzoin, 
2 drams of sulphur, < 
1 ounce of lard. 

But ointments and grease of any sort, 
as well as water, are generally to be 
avoided in simple cases of scratches. 


HE method of cutting the gristle of 

the nose loose will help in prevent- 
ing rooting, but most hog men prefer 
ringing if any such measure is 1é@ces- 
sary. ‘ 

















What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 























Sowing Sudan Grass 


Cc“ I sow Sudan grass seed now?” 
Never sow Sudan grass until 
In your section, the 


Sudan 


frost is all over. 
middle of May is early enough. 
grass will not stand any frost. 


Trouble With Fern Plant 


HAT is the trouble with the fern 
frond I send?” 


There is nothing the matter with the 
fern except that you have been dous- 
ing water on the fronds. They do not 
like much of this. Water the soil in 
the pot, but do not throw water on the 
fronds or leaves of the fern. 


Fertilizer for Swamp Land 


“Witt an equal mixture of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate do for 
swamp land, or equal parts of cotton- 
seed meal, acid phosphate, and kainit?” 


On swamp land,-I would prefer to 
use more potash than the kainit would 
furnish. Better make it 1,000 pounds 
16 per cent acid phosphate,.800 pounds 
cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of the 
sulphate of potash to make a ton. 


Otootan Bean 


LEASE tell me the value of the 
Otootan soy bean.” 


We grew here the past summer both 
the Biloxi and the Otootan beans. Both 
made a fine growth, but failed to mature 
here, the seed coming from the Gulf 
Coast. <Acclimated gradually farther 
north, they would get to producing ma- 
ture seed here, but the jump was too 
great from Biloxi to sontheast Mary- 
land. The Otootan will be valuable, but 
the Biloxi makes the heavier growth. 
The Biloxi made the heaviest growth of 
any soy bean I have ever seen. 


Bugs on Potatoes 
“WHat is best to kill bugs on pota- 


toes?” 

Mix one part calcium arsenate and 
two parts of air-slaked lime. Mix well 
and dust the ‘potatoes with it as soon 
as the old beetles are crawling around. 
They eat little but they do eat some 
and everyone of them killed, means 
thousands of larvae headed off. I have 
found this the quickest of any means. 
I use little bellows costing $3 made for 
the purpose to blow it on. 


Growing Onions From Seed 


ASTERN Shore Virginia: “What ‘do 

you think of this idea: to sow onion 
seed in rows three feet apart and to 
transplant the thinnings to a row in the 
middles, making the rows 18 inches 
apart? The soil is good.” 


No matter how good the land, you 
must fertilize heavily to make onions. 
The seed should be sowed in rows 16 
inches apart and thinned to 3 inches. It 
will not pay to let them stand till the 
plants are large enough to transplant. Use 
1,200 to 1,500 pounds of 4-8-4 fertilizer 
an acre and cultivate level and shallow 
to get the bulbs on the surface. Sow as 
soon as possible seed of the Southport 
Globe, white or yellow variety. 


Best Early Tomato 


JBLEASE tell me what is the best-to- 
mato for an early one?” 


The Earliana is the earliest but the 
Ronny Best is nearly as early and is a 
far better tomato. But to get any to- 
mato early, the geed must be sowed 
early. My early plants were grown 
from seed sowed the first of February 
and have been once transplanted in the 
house to give them room enough to 
grow large enough to set in the frame 
under glass four inches apart. These 
plants will be stout and strong and 
set in April will make ripe tomatoes 
early in June. It takes time to get to- 
mato plants into fruiting size and they 
must have the time. Sowed in the open 
ground, the earliest will hardly be in 
fruiting shape till last of July. 


t 





Scale on Orange Leaves 


‘| SEND sample of orange leaf with 
what appears to be scale insects on 
the under side. What spray shall I use?” 

Get the concentrated lime-sulphur. in 
cans from seedsmen, dilute it according 
to directions, but use soapsuds instead of 
pure water. The leaves are infested with 
Euonymus scale. Spray repeatedly 10 
days apart. 


Cannot Make Cucumbers or 
Squashes 


cucumbers or 
They bloom 
What do you 


CANNOT grow 

squashes in my garden. 
finely, but make no fruit. 
advise?” 

The fine blooms that you see never 
make fruit themselves but furnish pol- 
len to set the fruit on the jalf-open 
flowers. These wide-open yellow flow- 
ers are essential to making the seed 
though the cucumbers and squashes 
will often swell out without making 
seed. Better supplement your stable 
manure with a liberal amount of acid 
phosphate, and then wait for the cu- 
cumbers after the yellow flowers are 
over. 


Growing Broom Corn 


A SOUTH Carolina lady writes that 
she knows a worthy colored man 
who grows fine broom corn and she 
would like to help him. She wants to 
know the best market for him. 

Growing pretty broom corn is only 
the beginning of the business. He will 
need to grow it on a large scale, handle 
it properly, have curing room under 
cover, and machinery for cleaning and 
baling it. The handling of the crop, 
the cutting in the proper stage, tabling, 
and curing are essentials that the 
grower must be skilled in. I have 
known hundreds of efforts by farmers 
in Virginia and Maryland to grow 
broom corn commercially, but without 
exception every one of them failed. For 
some reason we cannot compete with 
the West in the broom corn industry. 
Better tell your colored man to stick 
to corn, peas, oats, and cotton, while 
he is not in position to go into commer- 
cial broom corn culture. 


> 


Renewing a Privet Hedge 


T HAVE a privet hedge around my 
lawn which has become stubbed, and 

wish to cut it back and renew it. When 
should it be done?” 


Cut the hedge down to the ground as 
soon as possible. Then when the new 
growth starts let it grow until about a 
foot high. Then cut it back to six inches 
to induce lateral branches. In getting a 
broad _ base, do not trim perpendicular 
and flat on top as almost everyone does, 
but trim sloping with a broad base and 
a cross section like a capital letter “A” 
slightly rounded at top. My hedge, not 
15 years old, trimmed in this way, is green 
to the ground and you cannot see a stem 
or branch, while all around me are 
hedges trimmed flat on top with perpen- 
dicular sides that are green only on top 
and scraggy below and very ugly. You 
must trim so that the sides will be éx- 
posed to the sun, and give the sides just 
as much sun as the top. Nature does 
not make perpendicular walls with flat 
tops and she resists an unnatural shape. 


Pasture Mixture x 
ORTH CAROLINA Mountains: 


“What mixture of grasses would 
you advise for this section? What grass 
for meadow can I sow with oats?” 

For upland pasture in your section, 
sow 15 pounds of orchard grass, 5 
pounds of red top, 5 pounds of Ken- 
tucky bluegrass, 5 pounds of Alsike 
clover, and 2 pounds of white clover 
seed. 

For meadow, sow 15 pounds of tall 
Meadow Fescue and 10 pounds of red 
top, the red top to make a second cut- 
ting, and 10 pounds of red clover. The 
Fescue is an early grass, and I note it 
as you said that _you wanted it. It is a 
good grass and is called Randall grass 
in southwest Virginia mou s. Tim 


Or , 


othy will do well in your section and 
on low bottom land will associate bet- 
ter with red top than the Randall 
grass, as it comes in same season as red 
top. Red top cures very easily but of 
itself makes a light crop, but of good 
quality, and helps the curing of the 
timothy. For upland pasture there is 
no better grass than orchard grass, but 
as the fertilizer men say, it needs a 
“filler,” as it runs into tussocks. 


Two Crops of Cowpeas in One 
Season 


“1S iT possible to make two crops of 

peas in one setison with the Clay or 
Unknown pea?. If possible, in Florence 
County, S. C., when should they be 
sowed?” 


Clay pea is late and the Unknown or 
Wonderful is the latest pea grown. 
You cannot make two crops in a sea- 
son with either of the varieties named. 
There are early peas which can make 
two crops. Years ago a correspondent 
in Pine Bluff, Ark., sent me the first of 
July some large white black-eye peas, 
larger than the common Blackeye, 
which he said he had ripened that sea- 
son. I planted them at once and made 
ripe peas in September at Raleigh, N, 
C. On one occasion I was in Green- 
ville, N. C., and saw Mr. Warren gath- 
ering ripe peas of a light clay color 
very near the color of the Unknown. 
I got some of them and made peas at 
Raleigh in September, and these peas 
went into commerce under the name of 
Warren’s extra early. Then later I 
found a very early prolific pea in Un- 
ion County, N. C., which they called the 
Revenue pea because it was found 
growing by the-roadside by a revenue 
officer. A year or two later some one 
got hold of the lead colored pea and 
brought it out under the name of New 
Era, and later a selection from this is 
called the Grout. These are all early 
peas and will make two crops in a sea- 
son. The true name of the New Era is 
Revenue. But the name has stuck so 
long that it will probably be always 
known as New Era. 


The Southern Pasture 


MAN with a big farm in charge of 

an overseer told me that his cows 
were not making as much milk as they 
should. I asked the manager what the 
cows got to eat? 


“What they could pick up around 
the gulleys on the hillsides.” 

“But what do you give them in the 
stable?” 


“What the mules leave in the man- 
gers,” said he. And yet the owner ex- 
pected milk from the cows. This re- 
minds me that the average Southern 
farmer who has a piece of land run- 
down so poor that it will make no 
crops jumps to the conclusion that this 
is the place for a pasture. It is like 
feeding the briers that the mules leave 
to cows. The idea seems to be that 
land too poor to make anything else 
will grow grass. Hence the average 
Southern pasture has no grass. Years 
ago at a convention of the Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture in Raleigh I was 
asked to speak on grasses for the 
South. 


I stated in introducing the subject 
that the South did not need grass, but 
did need legume crops until the farm- 
ers get land in sufficient state of fer- 
tility to make a strong sod of grass 
and maintain it with proper treatment. 

There is a prevalent notion that 
grass improves the soil. If everlast- 
ingly taken off either in pasture or 
hay, grass will run land down till it 
will not produce grass. Stock, espec- 
ially young growing cattle, will have 
all their bony system to make and 
they make it out of the grass, and thus 
carry off the phosphorus and if this is 
not replenished, the land gets unpro- 
ductive. Therefore if we start the pas- 
ture on poor land and graze it without 
help, it will soon be a place where no 
grass grows, a real typical Southern 
pasture. You must replace in the soil 
what the cattle have carried off it if 
you expect a permanent pasture. 


A man recently wrote me asking 
what mixture of grasses to sow, saying 
that he wished to get the earliest pas- 
ture this spring. This too is often the 
case. A farmer sows a good grass 
mixture and gets a good stand, then he 
turns stocks on it and pastures that ra 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEF 


allsummer and beiore the frost comes 
again, the grass has all disappeared, 
pulled out by the little roots, and the 
piece of land is a Southern pasture 
again, yet the farmer wenders why he 
cannot grow grass. 

In the first place you cannot make 
good sod on dead-poor land. You need 
p@as and clover on that land to get it 
into condition to grow grass. Then get- 
ting the grass, you must remember 
that you “cannot eat your cake and 
keep it.” You must get an established 
sod before turning stock on it and then 
must not graze it to the bare ground. 
Any plant that grows will be killed if 
not allowed to keep enough green top 
to maintain its ‘vitality. 

Then if the field grows daisies in- 
stead of grass, the grass will soon be 
smothered out. To maintain a pasture 
in grass production the weeds must be 
kept mqwed off before seeding, and 
the grass must be topdressed in the 
spring to replace what the stock car- 
ried off last season. For this purpose 
there is nothing better than raw bone 
meal, Land treated in this way has 
been pastured for 100 years and makes 
more grass ‘today than ever. The own- 
ers buy lean cattle in the spring and 
put them on the grass and sell them 
fat in the fall. A man is kept to look 
after the cattle and salt them, while 
they live as gentlemen of leisure and 
pocket the profit the grass makes in 
the fall. But that grass is kept clean 
of weeds, and it gets 300 pounds of 
bone meal every spring. .Go thou and 
do likewise if you want a permanent 
pasture, 





Tomato Canning in the South 


OUR advice to a South Carolina man 

that he had better go slow in tomato 
canning, put a wet shower on my plan 
for a tomato cannery here. To what 
reasons do you attribute the failure of 
tomato canneries south of Virginia? I 
had figured on growing 40 acres and 
canning them myself, not contracting my 
pack. I had two-thirds of an acre and 
packed 300 No. 2 cans. I lost half of 
my fruit by the hot sun blistering the 
tomatoes. I sold the pack at $1.20 per 
dozen to grocerymen. Do you think 
there is a fair chance for individual 
packing ?” 


. I spoke of commercial canneries fail- 
ing in the South. I have never known 
one to succeed, especially in eastern 
North Carolina. You cannot make the 
crop that we can make here and hence 
cannot compete with the price paid 
here. There are over 50 canning fac- 
tories in this county. Not half a dozen 
have canned tomatoes for two years. 
They were overloaded with canned 
goods put up at the highest price ever 
paid, and the slump in prices when the 
war closed left them in a hole, and 
they are slowly crawling out. To start 
a new tomato cannery at this time 
would here be considered foolish waste 
of money. Those who intend to work 
this season will not offer over.$9 a ton 
for tomatoes. How many tons could 
you buy in North Carolina at that 
price? And yet a commercial canning 
factory would have to get them at that 
price to compete with the canners here. 
You cannot make over three or four 
tons an acre in eastern North Carolina, 
You can can your own crop and sell to 
grocers so far as that trade goes and, 
unless the bacterial blight gets into your 
land can probably make a profit. It 
was only the commercial cannery ,to 
which I referred. People all over the 
South have canned tomatoes of their 
own growth profitably for years. But 
for the farmer to make anything grow- 
ing tomatoes for a factory so that the 
canner can make a business profit, he 
must grow from 10 to 12 tons an acre. 
I never knew that done south of Vir- 
ginia. I once made 15 tons an acre. 
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Co-operative Marketing Or- 
ganizations Go Forward 


Tobacco Marketing Association Se- 
cures Successful Experts for 
Managers 


HE statement that “the growers of 
tobacco can hire brains just as well 
as the manufacturers and dealers” has 
been well proved in the past few days. 


A most remarkable mobilization of 
leadership for the Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association is assured. The 


growers are to have the services of 
such men as. Oliver J. Sands of Rich- 
mond, president of the American Nat- 
ional Bank of that city, Richard R. 
Pattegson, manager of the American 
Tobacco Company’s leaf department; 
C. B. Cheatham of Henderson, N. C., 
district manager of the Universal To- 
bacco Company, and F, G. Williams of 
Virginia whose skillful leadership of 
the sun-cured: pool marked the first 
signal victory of tobacco growers’ or-_ 
ganization for codperative marketing in 
that state. 


Mr. Oliver J. Sands, fiow general 
manager of the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association, as president of 
the American National Bank of Rich- 
mond has had intimate knowledge of 
the tobdcco-growing industry of that 
state, and as former chairman of the 
agricultural committee of the Rich- 
mond chamber of commerce is pecu- 
liarly well trained in the problems 
which confront the tobacco growing 
farmers. Mr.R. R. Patterson of the 
American Tobacco Company, who has 
been secured to manage the leaf de- 
partment of the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association, is an outstand- 
ing figure of the tobacco world, having 
had 30 years of successful experience 
up to the present when he is recog- 
nized as a leader by the trade. 


Mr. C. B. Cheatham of Henderson,° 
N. C., was raised on the farm and has 
known tobacco from his early boy- 
hood, having sold his highly successful 
business to the great Universal Com- 
pany for which he has been district 
manager. 


Mr. T. C. Watkins, Jr., who has been 
a successful producer of tobacco and 
business man of South Boston, has ac- 
cepted the position of director of ware- 
hous®&. Mr. Watkins has the distinc- 
tion of having successfully accomplish- 
ed the undertakings with which he has 
been connected. Under his manage- 
ment, the tobacco growers are assured 
of having ample and _ well-directed 
‘warehouses, 


It is absurd to presume for a mo- 
ment that such outstanding leaders as 
these great figures in the tobacco world 
who have now allied themselves defi- 
nitely with the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association, would leave 
their former positions for a task which 
was not certain of success. 


With 70,000 Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina tobacco growers 
now in the marketing association, with 
more than_half the tobacco crop of 
three states under contract and at 
their disposal, with the outstanding 
leaders of the tobacco world managing 
the Association, the tobacco farmer 
who still persists in the endeavor to 
market his tobacco individually, help- 
lessly and unprofitably, is committing 
folly. This will be the last call for 
many of those growers who have suf- 
ferd heavy losses under the old system 
and now have -the opportunity to unite 
with their fellow-farmers in big busi- 
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ness which promises safety and steady 
pronts. 

Those who are still outside of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Asso- 
ciation will do well to sign the contract 
at once. SYDNEY FRISSELL. 
Headquarters Tobacco Growers’ Co-_ 

Operative Association, Raleigh, N. C. 


Editor’s Comment.—Mr. Frissell, who 
was formerly in charge of publicity for 
the Virginia.branch of the Tri-state To- 
bacco Growers’ Coéperative Association, 
is now in charge of the general publicity 
work for the Raleigh office. All Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers will remember 
the striking reports we had from him 
during the progress of the campaign in 
Virginia. We are delighted to announce 
that from now on he will give us a re- 
port each week of what the actual work- 
ing, functioning, tri-siate organization is 
now doing. 


Codperative Marketing Pays With 
Hogs and Sweet Potatoes 


THE following three reports from 

South Carolina county agefits show 
that codperative marketing pays not 
only with great staple crops such as 
cotton and tobacco, but also in selling 
hogs and sweet potatoes. 

Following are the reports referred 
to: 


L. S. Wolfe, Orangeburg.—“During 
February seven carloads of hogs were 
shipped, this making 36 cars having 
been shipped from the county since 
December 1. A little over two-thirds 
of these were handled personally 
through the agent and practically all 
the others were sold to buyers who 
came to the county through the efforts 
of the agent. Besides this the agent 
has been instrumental in selling 238 
feeder shoats and several hundred 
more have gone out of the county in 
small lots.” 


W. R. Gray, Clarendon. —‘“During 
this month I have been instrumental in 
shipping from the county one car of 
hogs and six cars of sweet potatoes. 
This is practically our beginning in 
selling these crops. Three of the cars 
of potatoes were banked stock and 
three were cured. We obtained a good 
price for these. There was practically 
no local market at any price. Nothing 
that has ever been done in my work 
has caused as much interest and favor- 
able. comments as the marketing of 
these hogs and potatoes. Our people 
are beginning to think that since we 
can sell other things, they may in some 
measure be made to take.the place of 
cotton.” 


H. M. Kinsey, Colleton.—“During 
February I marketed four cars of 
hdgs and two cars of banked sweet po- 
tatoes, and delivered one car of wire 
fence bought codperatively. An aver- 
age saving of $500 a car was saved on 
the hogs for the farmers, and $400 was 
saved on the wire.” 


Missouri Farmers Profiting Through 
Mutual Fire Insurance Associations 


OBODY who knows fire insurance 
history can deny that before the 
successful development of the Farm- 
ers’ County Mutual the rates some- 
times ran up to $10 per $1,000 per year 
or $1 per $100 per annum. 
Today, we call your attention to 
the eloquent truth that, in the year 


1921, the annual cost of farmers’ mu- | 


tual fire insurance in Missouri was 
only 28 cents p@r $100. 


This codperation of farmers has 
spread from one single county until 
it now covers 95 counties—and they 
do “stick,” in spite of the old false, 
fallacious, moth-eaten, mildewed 
stories that have for many years been 
peddled around, allegir.g (among other 
things) that “taking out a farmers’ 
county mutual fire insurance policy 
puts a special mortgage on your farm.” 

The “County Mutual” is one of the 
best. self-helps that the Missouri 
farmer has ever tried. It has knocked 
the bottom out of high-priced, red- 
tape, claim-gouging farm fire insur- 
Ca6peratipn; among farmers; :is 
here to stay, because it is right and 
rightly conducted! 
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Do you ever see 
a came 


OU do, if you ever look at a beautiful 

church window—for its pieces of stained 
glass are held together by little strips of 
lead called cames. 




















Just so you see lead, or some product 
into which lead enters, a dozen times a day, 
and you do not know it. 

Get up in the morning, and look out of 
your window to see what sort of day it is. 
Putty holds the panes—and there’s lead in 
good pytty. Sash-weights are often made 
of lead. There’s lead in the paint on the 
window frames. 
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Your bath—with water coming through 
lead pipes into a tub whose porcelain sur- 
face contains lead. Isthere a rubber stopper in your 
tub? There’s lead in that stopper, and in the glazed 
tile walls, too. 

Breakfast—and coffee out of a cup whose surface 
contains lead. When you travel on electric street- 
cars, you get where you’re going because there’s lead 
for the bearing metals, which prevent destructive 
friction in the running of powerhouse machinery, 
and of the cars themselves. 

If you jump into your own car, you start it by 
means of astorage battery made with lead, and you 
ride on tires that contain lead. The tubes of your 
‘radiator are held together with a lead-and-tin solder. 

You wear rubber boots sometimes. Rubber con- 
tains lead. 

@ @ 

Of all the ways in which civilization makes use of 
lead and its products, the most important is the use 
of white-lead as the principal factor in good paint. 

Thousands of tons of pure metallic lead are cor- 
roded into white-lead every month, all over the civil- 
ized world, to make the paint that decorates and 
preserves buildings and manufactured articles. A 
painted surface is a protected surface—and when 
you “save the surface” you “save all.” 

Some paint manufacturers use more white-lead, 
some less, in the paint they make. Most painters 
use the white-lead straight, thinning with pure lin- 
seed oil. “ The quality of the paint depends on the 
quantity of the white-lead it-contains. White-lead 
furnishes the durability and the working qualities. 

National Lead Company makes white-lead of the 
highest quality, and sells it, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, under the name and trade mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write to our nearest branch office, address Department §, 
for a free copy of our ‘‘Wonder Book of Lead,’’ which interest- 
ingly describes the hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati San Franciseo 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
Sutthce and JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 


NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 











Some Products Made by National Lead Company 
Dutch Boy White-Lead Orange Mineral 

Dutch Boy Red-Lead “ Sash Weights 

Dutch Boy Linseed Oil Lead Wedges 

Dutch Boy Flatting Oil Lead-Lined Tin Pipa 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals Impression Lead 

Dutch Boy Solders Lead Plumbing Materials 
Needle Metal Lead Gaskets part 
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Crops for Fattening Hogs 


Make More Money Farming in 1922, by Fattening Hogs on Self-gathered Crops 


HERE is a large amount of con- 
T vincing proof that good pasture 

will save one-third the cost for 
grain feed in producing hogs. It is 
also a fact that hogs on pasture will 
make twice as much money as dry-lot 
fed hogs, even when these are fed a 
good balanced ration. These state« 
ments are true, even when the dry-lot 
fed hogs make a profit, which is not 
always the case, even in the so-called 
Hog Belt, and is less frequently the 
case in the South. If these be facts, 
and they are, then it is surprising that 
anyone who keeps hogs does not pro- 
vide themselves into three kinds: 1, 
time as his climatic and other condi- 
tions will permit. 

Grazing crops for hogs naturally di- 
vide themselves into three kinds: 1. 
The permanent or general pasture; 2, 
temporary pasture crops; and 3, crops 
which supply concentrates, as well as 
“roughage,” and which are self-har- 
vested. 


I.—Grazing Crops Essential 


THE subject of this article refers 
more éSpecially to the third class of 
crops, but no matter what system 
of feeding or fattening the hogs is fol- 
lowed, grazing crops of some kind are 
essential to economical hog produc- 
tion in the South, and, therefore, it is 
not possible to discuss the fattening of 
hogs without dealing more or less with 
all kids of pasturage. 

If no crops are grown that supply 
eoncentrates which the hogs gather, 
or are “hogged off,” it is still important 
that there be a permanent pasture, or 
temporary pasture crops to supply 
green feed. And if there be no perma- 
nent or general pasture for the fatten- 
ing hogs, it is important that tempor- 
ary pasture crops be provided if the 
hogs are to be produced most economi< 
cally. 

On the other hand, the conditions 
vary so greatly in different parts of the 
South that the “best” crops are cer- 
tain to be different in different sec- 
tions. In fact, there are few if any 
Southern states wherein the conditions 
are not sufficiently different in certain 
parts to demand a selection of differ- 
ent crops, whether for temporary 
grazing or for the supply of concens 
trates to be “hogged down.” “ 

For instance, in a large part of the 
South, soy beans have proved one of 
the best crops to be hogged down in 
fattening the hogs, but in the extreme 
South and in Texas the soy bean has 
not been generally satisfactory, be- 
cause of the crop being either uncer- 
tain or yielding insufficient grain or 
seed. In the sandy lands, the peanut 
has proved very valuable, producing a 
large yield of feed which has given 
remarkable results in the production 
of gains in weight for the amount of 
feed consumed; but in other sections 
the peanut has been much less satis- 
factory than soy beans. 


The following facts and experiences 
show not only the value of grazing 
crops, but the crops which are found 
most useful in the sections indicated: 


Il.—Rotation of Pasture Crops 


OGS can be profitably raised by the 

dry-lot method; they can be more 
profitably raised by allowing them to 
follow the stéers and to pick up the re- 
fuse of the farm plus a little hand feed- 
ing, but the most profitable way is to 
give them plenty of good pasture and 
water plus an allowance of grain and 
a heavy protein feed such as tankage 
or skim milk. 

Different sections of the country 
call for different hog pastures. It is 
well to have one permanent pasture, 
in the order named, alfaifa, clover or 
blue grass. Winter rye or oats will 
furnish a late fall pasture and will be 
ready for pasture again in the spring 
earlier than any other cropsthat one 
can plant. In pasturing either of these 
two crops it is wise to have two plots, 
Let them pasture in the first plot in the 
spring for a while and then turn them 
into the’ second plot and let the first 
plot’ come to a head when they may 
again be turned into the field. Then 


should follow a good crop of rape 
which is ready in from eight to ten 
weeks from the time of planting and 
is one of the best hog crops that we 
have. Take them from this into a field 
of soy beans. If you need another 
crop before your rye is ready again in 
the fall it is a good plan to make a 
second planting of rape, but you 
should always endeavor to have your 
permanent pasture to fall back upon 
should any of these other crops fail, 
These crops are inexpensive to grow. 
They do not require as much land as 
would at first appear but they are 
worth many times the expense in hog 
Operations—and hog operations are 
about the best to “Make more money 


from farming.” 
GEORGE H. SKUTT. 
Augusta County, Va. 


Ill._—Crops for Each Lot 


| HAVE four hog lots about 1 acre 
each. I seed one to rye and crimson 
clover and graze that off, and plant 
cowpeas and soy beans in June and 
seed some sorghum and rape with it. 
I have the pigs on alfalfa now and 
will put them in the hog lot in 
April. I think grazing for pigs is 
equivalent to half feed. I give thema 
little shipstuff and corn soaked in 
water with a mineral mixture of salt 
and ashes to keep them healthy. A 
little tankage and peanut meal is good 
to keep them growing and not make 
them too fat. Corn alone is wasted on 
a growing pig, but it is good for fat- 
tening them. The last six or eight 
weeks next fall, I will seed one acre in 
sapling clover and alfalfa and herds 
grass for a permanent pasture to give 
them green feed while the other lots 
are growing. , ROSE. 
Mecklenburg County, Va. 


IV .---Provide Green Succulent Feed 

F THE hogs are to be fattened on 

corn, grain sorghums, or other dry 
feed, it is highly important that some 
green grazing or succulent feed be pro- 
vided. The general pasture or a so- 
called permanent pasture is the first 
resort and generally the least desirable, 
The best sort of a pasture is alfalfa 
and where alfalfa does well nothing 
better need be looked for. Next in or- 
der is red and other clovers, but these 
are also limited to certain restricted 
areas where they do well. In the ab- 
sence of these, Sudan grass, sweet sor- 
ghum or other specially seeded crops 
will supply summer succulence. During 
late fall, winter, and spring the fall- 
Seeded grains—barley, wheat, oats, and 
rye may be used and some one of them 
is probably the most reliable or cer- 
tain source of green feed. On very 
rich land, sowed in September or 
March, rape is one of the very best 
sources of green feed. From March 15 
to May 15 crimson ciover, where it 
does well, has no superior. In the ab- 
sence of pasturage, sweet potatoes are 
an excellent means of supplying succu- 
lence in season. 

There is a large list of grazing crops 
to select from, but the general pas- 
tures, Sudan grass, sweet sorghum and 
the fall-seeded grains afford the great- 
est certainty of green feed the year 
through. But they are inferior in feed- 
ing value to the clovers and other leg- 
umes—much inferior. 


No mistake should be made in un- 
derestimating or ignoring the value of 
these crops for the grain-fed fattening 
or growing hog. At most, dry grain 
feed alone is only permissible for the 
last month of the fattening period. 


V.—Crops Supplying Concentrates 


S TO the crops to supply concen- 

trates there are also Many, but 
only a few are of sufficient economic 
value to demand general consideration, 
These are in the order of their general 
use: 

1. Corn, and in the Southwest the 
grain sorghums. 

2. Soy beans. 

3. Peanuts. 

4. Velvet beans. 

5. Cowpeas. 

It is a question as to whether soy 
beans or peanuts are susceptible of the 
most general use, but we place soy 
beans first because we believe they can 
and should be grown in every corn 
field where soy beans do well, espec- 
ially until our land is improved so that 
it will produce 40 bushels-or more of 
corn per acre an average year. In 
other sections neither of these crops 
may \be found economical. 


It is also true that cowpeas may not 
be superior to velvet beans in some 
sections, but cowpeas will grow every- 
where, while velvet beans have their 
most useful field chiefly in the Lower 
South. One or the other should be 
grown in every corn field where soy 
beans Or some other legume is not 
given preference. 


VIi.—Hogs Per Acre 


HE most common question asked us 

is, “how many hogs will an acre 
graze and for how long?” The question 
is every bit as reasonable and sane as, 
“how large is a potato or an ear of 
corn?” We have tried to devise a 
simple rule by which the farmer could 
estimate the acreage required for a 
given number of hogs, but have con- 
cluded that such is not practicable, 


The point of importance is that suf 
ficient feed be provided. It seldom oc- 
curs that too much feed is produced 


‘and when that does occur no serious 


harm is done. Too little acreage and 
too little feed is the common experi- 
ence and is the condition to be care- 
fully avoided. 


If we assume that on an average 
each hog should gain not less than one 
pound a day and that it takes from 3% 
to 5 pounds of grain feed, plus pastur- 
age, to produce one pound of gain we 
have a basis for estimating the mini- 
mum amount of feed required for fat- 
tening the hogs. 

Of course, small or young hogs will 
make a pound of gain on less feed 
than larger ones, and when given the 
feed they will often gain much more 
than a pound a day. These are some of 
the reasons, but only a small part of 
them, why it is impossible to tell any 
man just how many acres he must 
plant to fatten a given number of hogs. 

The more serious difficulty lies in the 
greater variations in the production 
per acre. This varies greatly because of 
differences in soils, cultivation, seasons, 
etc., and some of these conditions can- 
not be known before hand. The only 





UT the alfalfa when the new 
shoots begin to appear on the 
stems at the base of the plant, 

Watch this closely. 


2. As nearly as possible cut red 
clover when it seems nearly in full 
bloom. 


3. In order to have grazing in the 
difficult period of June, some Geor- 
gia hog raisers plant cat-tail millet 
as you would sorghum. The hogs 
are turned in when the millet is 
about six inches high. Isn’t this » 
worth trying? Plant it soon. 


4. Cotton seed are very frequent- 
ly low in germination. It’s better to: 
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plant a few seed too many than not 
enough. Three pecks to a bushel 
per acre should ordinarily be used. 


5. Now that the hatching season is 
about over and while eggs are low 
priced, it is time to put up your 
supply for next winter so then you 
can sell your fresh eggs for better 
prices. Use one part waterglass to 
nine parts water. 

6. Use A-harrows, section har- 
rows, or weeders, anything to work 
the little corn quickly before the 
grass and weeds get a start. Take 
enough time from cotton planting to 
save the corn. 
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safe method, therefore, is to plan to 
produce the largest amount of feed 
likely to be needed and then plant an 
acreage sufficient to produce this 
amount of feed an unfavorable season, 

If 10 hogs are to be grown from 100 
pounds weight each to 200 pounds 
each, then we must have enough feed 
to produce 1,000 pounds of gain, or 
from 2,500 pounds to 5,000 pounds of 
grain or concentrates. 


VII.—Amount of Feed' to Produce 
100 Pounds of Gain 


ET us suppose the grazing crop is to 
be soy beans and assume that it 
will take three pounds of soy beans 
and one pound of corn to produce one 
pound of gain in weight on the hogs. 
It is safer to estimate that it will take 
more feed, but with the roughage the 
hogs will eat these amounts of gtain 
will almost certainly produce one 
pound of gain on hogs of fair feeding 
quality. It will, therefore, require 3,000 
pounds of soy beang or 50 bushels and 
1,000 pounds of corn or about 18 bush- 
els to produce a gain of 100 pounds 
each on 10 hogs. This will require about 
three acres of soy beans and one acre 
of corn at average yields, or two acres 
of soy beans and one-half acre of corn 
if good yields are made. 

Since the feeding or grazing period 
in this supposed case will take 90 to 
100 days it will be wise to have half 
the acreage in soy beans earlier than 
the other half. If corn and soy beans 
are both to be harvested by the hogs 
the soy beans will not usually be all 
eaten when the corn is gone and some 
corn will have been added if the soy 
beans are all cleaned up and the hogs 
make the best gains. This is the rea- 
son for harvesting the corn, or a part 
of it at least. 

If hogs are to be fattened for market 
they should be fed for the ‘last four to 
six weeks on corn, or sorghum grains 
and cottonseed meal or tankage, in or- 
der to harden the carcass after being 
fed soy beans or peanuts. 

Why are not more hogs fattened on 
these crops which they can largely 
gather? It must be admitted that the 
proof is conclusive that this is the eco- 
nomical method of fattening the hogs, 
then why are so many hogs fattened in 
a dry lot on corm alone? One reason is 
that fences that will hold hogs are not 
common in the South and are expen< 
sive. 


Thick Spacing of Cottop Pays 
XPERIMENTS conducted by the 
South Carolina Experiment Station, 
Clemson College, in 1921, showed con- 
clusively that it pays to plant cotton 
much closer than has been the genefal 
practice. The yield of seed cotton in 
the tests conducted decreased in almost 
direct proportion to the spacing of the 
plants, as may be seen from a table 
given hereafter, the plots not thinned 
at all giving the highest yield. ‘ 
Rows varying from.3 feet to 4% feet * 
were used, and plants were spaced in 
the rows as follows: not thinned at all, 
8 inches, 12 inches, and 24 inches. The 
yields in pounds of seed cotton were as 


follows: 
Spacing in the row 





Row width ened thtened 8in. 12in. 24 in. 
3 feet ..... 1035 1015 73 
3% feet... 108s 868 713 564 
“ feet. = - 872 827 817 518 
4% feet. 1052 696 696 39% 


A study of the figures in this table 
reveals the fact that the plot in which 
the rows and the spacing were closest 
gave the best yield of cotton and that 
the plot in which the rows and the 
Spacing were widest gave the lowest 
yield. In every case the plots which 
were not ‘thinned at all gave higher 
yields than the plots in which the spac- 
ing was 8 inches; the 8-inch spacing 
gave higher yields than the 12-inch 
spacing, except in the 4%-foot row, 
where the yields were the same; and 
the 12-inch spacing gave much higher 
yields than the 24-inch spacing. 

The tests were on fairly good though 
not very fertile land typical of the 
Piedmont section. The Clemson Col- 
lege agronomists who conducted the 
tests think that on land which would 
make more than a bale of cotton to 
the acre the rows should be 3% to 4 
feet apart and the plants not more 
than 10 to 12 inches apart in ene row 
for highest yields. 

A.B. BRYAN. 


Clemson College, S. €. 
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SAMPLE 


means more money for your 
cotton. Cotton is now gener- 
ally bought by experienced 
samplers. Make sure of good 
sample by taking your seed 
cotton toa 


Munger 
System 
Outfit 


where it is first cleaned and 
then ginned properly. MUN- 
GER SYSTEM outfits are 
scattered over the Cotton 
Belt like bees in a clover field. 
There’s one near you. 


Take Your Cotton There 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


Sale Offices: 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N.C. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 













| Beating Pre-War 
Bugsy Prices 





BOHON’S YEAR 
B ANG goes every price in the biggest 


and finest vehicle book ever 

printed. Let me send it FREE— 

NOW. I'll chow bargain hunters a treat. I 
mean it. 

antee 60 Days’ Road Test. 


Prices smashed, Unlimited Guar- 

Write the biggest 

and oldest Direct Factory in the world—now. 
Big Free catalog. Every known style. 


The D. T. Bohon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Begin Early to Fight Insect Pests 
and Plant Diseases 

T IS always discouraging to find that 
some insect has gotten beyond con- 
trol and threatens failure to some crop 
before it bears fruit; or for some dis- 
ease to make 
worthless some 
choice vegetable or 
fruit that you have 
tended for weeks or 
months with hopes 
of pleasure and 
benefit. If you al- 
low these things to 
happen, it is usually 
your fault. You 
could have prevent- 
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ed them. 
So let’s make up our minds that we 
will no longer spend our money for 


seeds, fertilizer, implements and labor 
—and then lose all by lack of a little 
timely forethought and action. 

A post card addressed to your State 
Extension Service at your College of 
Agriculture, or to your county agent, will 
bring you simple, specific and practical 
instructions for the control of very near- 
ly all diseases and insects that threaten 
destruction to your fruits and vegetables. 

Having done this, all that remains 
for you to do is to follow instructions. 
Just find out what to spray for, when 
the spray is to be used, and provide the 
material and equipment for applying. 
Soil preparation, fertilizers, good seed, 
and cultivation are all profitable in- 
vestments, but all may be a total loss 
if our crops are destroyed by insects 
and diseases. 


What to Do in the Garden Now 


O NOT wait until the weeds are 

stealing plant food and water. Kill 
them before they are large enough to 
do harm. Thorough cultivation as soon 
as the soil is dry after each rain will 
kill the weeds and admit air and 
warmth to hasten growth of the vege- 
tables. 










*- * * 


All crops grown for their leaves or 
stems, and all crops that reach edible 
size quickly, are greatly benefited in 
quality and quantity of yield by a top- 
dressing of nitrate of soda. A liberal 
topdressing of this quick-acting plant- 
food will often double the yields of 
such crops as lettuce, spinach, turnips, 
cabbage, asparagus, and others, and 
will benefit practically everything that 
grows in the garden. 

i i 

Do not allow tomato plants to grow 
spindling or “long-legged.” Transplant 
them to other boxes or frames and 
give each plant room enough to be- 
come stout-stemmed and stocky. If 
well hardened off, they may be set in 
the open 10 days earlier. 

- os . - 


For growing vegetables in the home 
garden the wheel hoe is just about as 
serviceable as the sewing machine in 
the dress making rooms or the mow- 
ing-machine in the hay field. The wheel 
hoe reduces the cost of cultivation by 
more than half. 

ee 

In setting eggplant, pepper, and to- 
mato plants in the garden, it is a good 
rule to set so as to let three-fourths of 
the stem be covered. Set this way, 
they will live better, grow better, fruit 
better, and bear longer. 


The first crop of corn for roasting 
ears should be thinned. One good ear 
is better than two nubbins. Crowding 
makes nubbins. A week or ten days 
before the first tassels appear scatter 
nitrate of soda about each hill and not 
nearer than six inches to the plants. 
This will make larger ears that will re- 
main tender longer. Make a succes- 
sion planting of corn every 15 to 20 
days. Stowell’s Evergreen and Coun- 
try Gentleman are among the best va- 
ricties. 


+ * 
Among the vegetables that may be 
put up for winter use are asparagus, 
beans, beets, cabbage, citron, corn, cu- 
cumber, horse-radish, okra, peas, pep- 
per, tomatoes, etc. Make a special 
planting of these for putting up, and 
can a surplus for market. 


























































past 40 years. 


De Lavals. 


6. Endorsed, 


years ago. 


10. 


York 


There isa 
De Laval 
Agent near 









ay rack gpape vem mh 2 
in a class by itself = 


1. Over 2,500,000 De Laval Sepa- 
rators in use—about as many as all 
the rest combined. 

2. Won 1,091 grand and first 
prizes at all important expositions 
and fairs in the world during the 


3. De Laval butter has won first 
prize at every meeting of the Na- 
tional Buttermakers Association, 
with but one exception. 

4. 62% of the separators in Min- 
nesota, the largest butter state, are 
(Based on investigation by 
prominent farm paper.) 


5. Practically all creameries use 
De Laval Power Separators. 


recommended and 
used by Government experiment 
stations, colleges, dairy authorities 
and leading dairymen everywhere, 


7. Thousands in use from 15 to 20 
years, and still doing good work. 


8. De Laval Separators have led 
in every important separator im- 
provement since Dr. De 
vented the Separator over forty 


9, Made in the world’s largest 
and best-equipped separator factory, 


Backed by the most thorough 
system of service — over 50,000 
agents the world over. 


Go over a De Laval point by point. 
separator made, and you too will decide that it is the best in 
every way, and in the end the least expensive. 
The De Laval Separator Company 
New Chicago San Prancisce 
165 Broadway 29F.MadisooSt. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


you. See you can 
him about use it — 

t r 
BeLavet’ Cream Separator and Milker *?%i.cir 


(7) 357 


Laval in- 
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WARNING! 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’ 


when you buy Aspirin. 


on tablets, you are 


not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggiete. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M 


aidant, 


of Salicylicaciad 








w Poet and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
forfree Oatalog and Special 














THE NEW WAY 


Will Shell 20 Quarts of Green Shelied 
Peas Per Hour. 

Guamateg 3 years—Will — a lifetime. 
eeded in every home 

A money maker for the trucker and canner. 

Price $21. Literature on request. 


BULLARD MACHINE WORKS 
Roseboro, N. C. 









KITSELMAN FENCE 


Cee aaah PRICES 'WAY DOWN 
tegen) W ©’ve knocked the bottom out 


a 






tatiana! bigh cost of fence building. 
1i@ 2 We Pay the Freight and save 
12. you money. Here’sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


ws 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
ling plan antil you get our free catalog. Write today 
lerrewees BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


ts are Bed about doing some advoriiging, 
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Go to the nearest 
Atlas Dealer and ask 
him for the book, 
“Concrete on the 
Farm,” a practical 
handbook about ce- 
ment construction. 
The Atlas Dealer is 
always ready to help 
you; or write us for 
your copy of “Con- 
crete on the Farm.” 


PPLY AND DEMAND govern the 


prices you receive for your farm 


products. 


Nothing you can do 


affects the prices of open markets. 


Your real problem 


.down production cost. 


is to keep 
For low 


cost of production marks the dif- 
ference between the successful and 
prosperous farmer and the farmer 


who isn’t. 


Remember this—the farmer who 
has clean, well ventilated barns 
and stables, adequate silos, sanitary 
feeding floors, and who keeps his 
tractor and trucks in good condi- 
tion and in a weather-proof garage, 


can produce wheat or 


corn or hay 


over a period of years at a lower 
cost than the man who lets his 
plant and equipment run down. 


—and when a buyercomes along, 
the well-kept, efficient looking place 
makes a better appearance. 


All of which points to the econ- 
omy and the good sense of using 
concrete for farm _ construction. 
Buildings built of concrete last. 


They are sanitary, do 


not require 


painting every two or three years, 
and, what is of additional impor- 
tance, the cost of your insurance 


is kept down. 


Make your farm earn more money by 
watching overheads. Call on the nearest 
Atlas Dealer and talk over with him your 


building plans. 


He can help you and he 


will take pleasure in bringing to bear the 
technical skill of Atlas experts and en- 
gineers who are a part of the great Atlas 


Service, 


which serves you wherever 


Atlas is sold. Atlas Cement sales have 
been built up by Atlas Service, and Atlas 
Service, from the beginning, has matched 
the dependability and adaptability of 
Atlas Portland Cement, “the Standard by 
which all other makes are measured,” 


THE ATLAS 
PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Birmingham Boston 
Philadelphia St. Louis Des Moines Dayton 
Kansas City Omaha 











Some Thoughts on Terracing and 
Soil Washing 


E ARE now at a season of the 


year when heavy, washing rains 
are normally frequent in occurence, 
and the hill farmer, all the way from 
Virginia to Texas, 

should be concern- 

ed with the prob- 

lem of preventing, 

in so far as may 

be, the washing 


away of his-rolling 
lands. 

On any slope of 15 
per cent, or less, 
that is, a fall of 15 
feet or less to each 





MR. MOSS 
100 feet, it is not particularly difficult 


to prevent washing. In fact, I do not 
believe this problem is any more seri- 
ous than that of drainage on the level 
lands of our Delta country and other 
valley lands of the Cotton Belt. I know 
of a good many rolling fields that are 
being preserved almost perfectly, and 
I see no reason why they should not 
continue, so long as they are handled 
as they are now being handled, to be 
good and productive soils for all time 
to come. 


Some of the best terrace lines I 
know of were laid off with a home- 
made level, consisting of a stripsof 1x4 
some 10 feet long, with legs of the 
same material about 3 or 3% feet long. 
At the middle of this frame is an ordi- 
nary spirit level, and with a little prac- 
tice with this any man of average in- 
telligence can do a good job of level- 
ing. The farm levels with telescope 
and rod are all right, but I find that a 
good many farmers let them get out of 
adjustment, and where this happens a 
badly laid off line is sure to result. 


Some farmers lay off lines on a dead 
level; others make them level except 
near the ends, where they are given a 
slight drop; and still others drop them 
their full length. It is probably true 
that no one of these methods is best, 
and that which should be used will de- 
pend upon the peculiarities of the field 
in question. However, I do not think 
that the fall should ever be greater 
than six inches to the hundred feet, 
and it is doubtful if it should be over 
four inches. 


Outlets are important, especially 
where fields are large. It is probably 
unsaie to attempt to carry water more 
than 500 yards, as the volume will be- 
come so great that break-overs will 
likely occur. Where a terrace line is 
500 to 1,000 yards long, the terrace 
should fall from its middle point toward 
each end. Where neighbors’ fields ad- 
join, the owners should arrange for 
terrace lines to be continuous from one 
field on into the other, letting the fall 
be away from the boundary line in 
both directions. This will keep either 
from dumping water upon the other. 


Stumps and grubs in terrace lines 
are a frequent source of trouble, and 
must be taken out if the terraces are 
to function properly. When a heavy 
rain is falling is a good time to get out 


in the fields and inspect the terraces, : 


Soil and: Crop Problems 


By B. L. MOSS 
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for at such times weak spots can be 
found and the reasons for break-overs 
can be ascertained. 


Leave the Cotton Thick 


EFORE it is too late, iet us urge 

again that cotton be spaced closely 
The fact that close spacing means biz 
ger yields has been repeatedly pointed 
out in The Progressive Farmer duri 
the past year, but I venture to sa 
there will still be many thousands oi 
farmers this year with their cotton in 
four-foot rows and the plants averag 
ing 18 to 24 inches apart in the drill 
Where this is the case, I am satisfied 
the grower is losing anywhere from 
100 to 500 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, 

Let us not forget, either, that clos« 
spacing has.resulted in bigger yields, 
regardless of the soil type; on rich 
lands, poor lands, bottom lands and hill 
lands it has been best. On my own 
farm my aim is a three-foot row with 
plants a hoe’s width in the drill, be- 
cause I have found by actual experi- 
ence that this spacing gives me bigger 
yields than anything wider. 

In order to get good stands and keep 
them, more seed per acre must be 
planted than has been the general cus- 
tom. With the close spacing I am 
practicing, I find it safest to put down 
six to eight pecks of seed per acre. 
This insures a stand almost regardless 
of weather conditions, and when I can 
start off with a perfect stand I feel 
that the crop is pretty nearly half 
made. 


Sweet Potatoes a Good Hog Crop 


Fok the sandy lands of the Coastal 
Plain country, I doubt if any crop 
we can grow will beat sweet potatoes 
for making hog feed. A yield of 200 
bushels per acre of sweet potatoes is 
comparatively easy to make, “and 
counting four bushels of sweet pota- 
toes as equal in feeding value to one 
bushel of corn, we have the equivalent 
of 50 bushels of corn per acre. This is 
a yield, I may say, that is rare-indeed 
in the Lower South. 

We are finding that as a hog crop 
the Triumph is our best variety of 
sweet potatoes. It is a remarkably 
heavy yielder, and seems more resis- 
tant to disease than other varieties. 
Moreover, at least to my way of think- 
ing, it is the best eating potato we 
have. I find that 400 pounds acid phos- 
phate and 200 pounds nitrate of soda 
per acre, mixed and applied just be- 
fore the plants are set, makes an excel- 
lent sweet potato fertilizer. 

Oi course sweet potatoes alone do 
not make the best of hog feed; but 
when used with more concentrated 
feeds I am sure that here in the Lower 
South they will make as many pounds 
of pork per acre as any crop we can 
grow. 


NCLE Ab says: The cheerful chap 


who helps others helps himself 
even more; and the poor cuss who 
grouches alone loses more than his 


neighbors lose. 








This cow has been placed first more times than 
She was first prize cow at the International in 1918. 


champion. 
‘pnd Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


any other Angus cow, being, 44 times 
She is owned by Sanford 
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This Leather 


HOLSTER 









No. 128 25-cal. AUTOMATIC. 
7-SHOT, as illustrated, and 
FREE holster, ——, 
No. 1028. 82-cal. hea 
vice MILITARY MODEL A AUTO- 
MATIC, 10-SHOT, extra mag- 
azine and hoister FREE; only 
$10.95 

Send No Money 
Select Pistol by number and re- 
ceive it and free holster by return a 
mail, Pay postman, our price p 
postage. ush your order, for we reserve the right to 
withdraw this offer at any time without notice. 


GUARANTEE TRADING CO. 
54 Montgomery St. Jersey City, N. 5. 


DANDY HAT FREE 
BARGAIN 
Fine Serge 


Pants 















Weguaranteethat 
thee firearms are 


















fund your money. 














$7.00 Value NOW 


$3.98 


SEND NO MONEY 


Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues offered to readers of this 
paper, Willsend this splendid 
Ra air of serge pants and with it 
is fine latest style hat FREE-- 
without asking for one cent 
with the order. PANTS are 
made of extra quality blueserge, 
well tailored in every way. 
b seme | heavy pocketing, all seams 
rged, no raw edges, bar tack- 
ings iia se straps. Waist 30 
seam length 30 to 36 
sure to give inseam 
AT. we give free is 
eof good quality wool cloth in 
the new stitched soft fedora style 
lined throughout. Colors: Tan, 
Gray or Green. Sizes rs to7%. 
GET A HAT FREE 
Just send your name and address 
giving sizes wanted. We’ll send 
th pants and hat by parcel post 
Salvere You pay mailman when 
livered, Your money back if not 
. Here is posstively a big 
2 00 value for only $3.98. Send Now 
as the number of free hats is limi 
Order by No. 16 C80. 
HOWARD-LUX CO. 
DEPT. 16 CLEVELAND, OG. 


r—- SALESMEN — 

Wanted poe 

Spare or Full Time—Big Money 
babe | Orders—Liberal 


Not just an “ordinary” selling offer 
—this is an OPPORTUNITY such as 

































big, successful men are quick to see 
and grasp. 
Take orders for beautiful memorials 


by simply showing handsome catalogs 
No hard selling mnecessary—every 
family desires a memorial—all you do 
is to help them select the best—you 
ill be welcome in every house—make 
40 a WEEK and UP in SPARE time. 
Don’t hesitate if you have never 
sold before. We send you full in- 
structions—and the memorials prac- 


tically sell themselves. 

A little spare time is one 
the desire to make money the 
other. If you have both, write and 
tell us so, and we'll rush to you the 
details of this money-making offer. 
But son'et delay—send your inquiry 
TODA 

COGGINS MARBLE COMPANY, 

145 Main Street, Canton, Ga. 
DISTRIBUTED 


HUBAM ? YOUR FREE 


Grow this wonderful Clover. Pht eld gr epee Seed 
BD tert mag Dian uorigingted, , under the direct supervision of 
D. Oc for 


qualifica- 
tion 








A 


BUSHELS 








tion A fet and the book “Hlubess Clover: What, 
Li ° . at, 
Where, Wh Ut ah an from growers in you scion 

and other information sent Transportation paid. 
Wone better. ALABAMA HUBAM CLOVER ASS" hee B Box 615, Newbern, Als. 





HOW FARMERS MAKE EXTRA 
MONEY 


How I Get Early Tomatoes 


HEN setting tomato or other ten- 
der plants in dry weather, I make 
holes in bottom of empty tomato cans 
with a nail, sink one can deeply in 
each hill and about two inches from 
the plants. Water poured into cans 
every evening, until growth starts, 
goes to roots without scalding or 
causing top of ground to bake around 
the plant, when the sun shines hot. I 
have also found this under-ground ir- 
rigation works nicely in hills of pole 
Lima beans, where vines seem slow in 
starting growth. 
A little stable manure may be kept 
in each can, if desired. _ 
Mecklenburg County, Va. 








Purebred Chickens and Fancy 
Work Bring in Cash 


HAVE been raising purebred chick- 

ens for some time because they are 
no more trouble nor expense than the 
one-of-a-kind variety, and I find them 
easier to sell and at higher price, also 
the eggs command a fancy price. Last 
year I made a handsome little sum off 
my chickens and eggs. And then I 
added to the above by making fine 
linen handkerchiefs, and sofa pillow 
tops and face chamois. 

IT used the best grade handkerchief 
linen and fast color thread to do_the 
dainty little embroidery and I easily sold 
them for $1 apiece. The pillow tops I 
made of satin and hand painted them, 
these were sold at $1.75 to $2.50 apiece. 

While the chamois were first cro- 
cheted around with some delicate col 
ored thread, then painted a wreath or 
spray of flowers to match the color of 
thread used, I simply could not make 
enough of them. I sold them for 50 
cents to $1.50 apiece. 

This might not be considered aside 
from the regular money crop but it is 
not in the line of everybody’s money 
crop. And since we are farmers and 
have been depending on the crops for 
all our money till the boll weevil has 
ruined that, I began to look around to 
see what I could do to help and find 
the above named ways of helping 
much easier than before. You will find 
the handsome articles sell more readily 
just before Christmas. I made enough 
money last year to buy all we had to 
buy to eat and to clothe three children 
and myself, and did it easier than ever 
before. MRS. A. T. B. 


What Three-fourths of an Acre 
Will Do? 
A FIELD of cotton did not come up 
well, so it was plowed up. I in- 
duced them to leave a little corner for 
my own use, less than three-fourths of 
an -acre. I planted beans in every 
skip; a Refugee for tender pod use 
and sturdy variety, mixed Navy, for 
ripe beans. These did well, 

A large crew of road-working col- 
ored people under their boss, who were 
remodeling the Jackson Highway, were 
camped on our place that spring. They 
were glad to get my green beans at 10 


cents per gallon and I sold them $10 
worth. The ripe beans when gather- 
ed amounted to about $20, being 16 
cents per pound that season. Besides 


these I sold $25 worth of cotton from 
my plot. 

I planted in the garden seven gallons 
of onion sets and sold them green to 
the campers. They would get great 


bunches and fry them tops and all while 
tender. Those sold for $4.10 and we 
used at home about the same amount. 


Also we put away four bushels for 
winter use. 
Five or six dollars was taken in for 


roasting ears at 25'cents per dozen. 


{ have sold White Narcissus bulbs 
which [ pack and ship by parcel post. 


Another way to make money is to 
start geranium slips in tin cans, and 
when in bloom they sell easily at 15 
cents each. Farm women are glad to 
get them. 

MRS. ZILPHA M. DAWES, 

Lawrence County, Tenn. 





Save your paper and get a binder. 











Before Many Days 
You'll Be Making Hay 


RE you going to be ready? With 
A your corn not yet “laid by,” and 
small grain ripening, there will 
be no time to repair old machines. 
Dealers’ stocks of new machines are 
not large and transportation is slow. 
You will be wise in ordering now what 
you will need to handle your crop 
efficiently. 








Time-and-labor-saving machinery can 
be your greatest asset during this rush 
season. The E-B Trade Mark on hay 
tools is a sure indication of quality and 
satisfaction. E-B Standard and Osborne 
Mowers, dump and side delivery rakes, 
and hay loaders have all demonstrated 
their value by years of gratifying ser- 
vice to thousands of farmers. Any E-B 
dealer will gladly show these machines 
to you. 
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A new mower, rake or loader may 
easily save more than its cost in hay 
at the present good price, If you actu- 
ally need new equipment, you will pay 
for it whether you get it or not. 











Emerson-Brantingham 


Implement Co. 
Established 1852 ald Rockford, Illinois 























GUARANTEED 
DYEING 4x27» CLEANING 


Our Dyeing is fully guaranteed, the shades are rich, uniform and permanent. No 
streaks, no spots. Let us demonstrate what our Dyeing department can do for you. 


Wearing Apparel and Household Fabrics Cleaned Fresh As New 


Articles Dyed and Returned in 7 Days 
Cleaned and Returned in 72 Hours 








Faded Coats Faded Draperies 
Dresses and Sults Clothing of all kinds, Silks, Furs, Gloves, Rugs, Can Be Dyed 
Redyed Blankets and Draperies are cleaned and fresh- Any 
Fashionable Shades ened or dyed beautiful new shades. New Shade 














Ours is a personal service, each order having 
individual attention. Money-Back Guarantee. 


By our prompt and efficient service, you may, at small expense, renew many 
garments for your husband, boys or girls, freshening theie 
wardrobes and saving many dollars. 


Write Now—Tell Us What You Want Dyed or Cleaned—Get Our Prices 


The South’s largest exclusive garment dyeing and cleaning establishment. 
Write for free booklet and prices. 


American Dye- Works, Louisville, Ky. 








310 East 
Walnut St. 














YOU NEED A SILO 


Before buying, be sure 
you get the 1922 prices, 
selling plan, and full 
facts about the 


Dickey Glazed 
Hollow Tile Silo 


Interesting catalog, un- 
solicited testimonials, 


[DEPENDABLE TREES 


come only from Reliable Nursery- 
men—firms who have been doing 
business with Southern farmers 
for years. 


oLus BeAce NURSERIES, 
k F, Lexington, Kentucky. 
om... NURSERIES, 
Desk A, Chase, Alabama. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
Desk B, Augusta, Ga. (Successors 


oO 


Write to the 
nearest firm 








to P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc.) . 
fora catalog | oon @ esneany: and other valuable silo 
and plant - ° : 

iat kee Desk H, Richmond, Virginia. information sent on re« 
- 7. ven Uinehsy NURSERY co., quest. 
— es) omona, . . 
Oo SOUTHERN NURSERY CO., : Popes pre og pet 

Desk D, Winchester, pianecces! ®The Fruit Jar “cO.. (Established 1885) 

of the Field" Box 315, Chattanooga, Tenn, 

















2 YEAR GUARANTEED 
BATTERIES. SAVE 50% 





FENCE — 




















eo written 2-year guaran 
ongest on any battery. Big re- 
sponsible organization ks 
guarantee. tteries for any 
@ar, tractor or gas ay 


SendNoMoneys*"2,/7°; 

this ad. Battery, fully charged, 

shipped immediately —by ex- 

ress C.O. D, You rons no risk. 
iocatton geome, for 8 years 

t’l Bank of the 

or Bradstreet. 


BARGAINS; 
’ Prices Slashed * 


Here {s the sale =e 
you ever Lo peorok ¥ i & bone on Fences, 
@M Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint, 


GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 









d ent until 
OOKLET Ie want Gee i Bp cetestond when rea comance witb 


from my to you. 


oe eer wes 


meget Bray reacs a ces 


re re Sone 
eeebookin t before you buy 
any battery. Write today! Give 
or fr Ene 


F585 BATTERY Co., Doge. 116 


SPECIMEN PRICES 
Ford, Dort, Chev. $18.80 
Buiek 21.65 












axwoll, Dodge ’ ds:00 
Semen 60% saving on all cars 








- Jackson 
|tareeet Excasive Mail Order Battery House in America 
Chicago Association of Commerce 














Sreneteees Va On, Bast B874, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Profitable Farming 


Your farm is worth to you just 
what it will produce in crops. 

Whether you market your grain 
and hay, or feed 
it to live stock, 
your profits are 
determined by 


V. 


per acre, but each bushel or ton 
will have greater feeding value. 

USE V-C FERTILIZERS and in- 

sure interest on 

your investment 

in land, labor and 

equipment, by 


your yield. large yields of 

Every bushel of ac ae quality 

corn or ton of c . 

ney you set FCRTIIZENS ‘Write our Aer 
t 


above the cos 
of production means profit. 
Fertilizers reduce the cost of pro- 
duction because they increase the 
ield with the same amount of 
abor. 
You not only will get more 
bushels of corn, more tons of silage 


cultural Service 
Bureau for suggestions on how to 
use fertilizers most profitably. 

' Ask for our V-C Crop Book on 
Co Growing. Address any V-C 
office. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Richmond, Va. + Montgom' Ale. 
Norfolk, Va. V-C Sales Offices eee, 4 
Alexandria, Va. Colum! 6. C. Columbus, Ga. Pempbia, Tenn. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Durham, N. C. tlanta, Ga. Gainesville, Fla. Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. ‘ort Wayne, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Athens, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. Birmingham, Ala. New York City 
Charleston, 8. ¢. vannah, Ga. Sanford, Fla. Mobile, Ala. ore, Md. 








No crop 





humus and nitrogen. 
have few equals. 


For the South, we recommend 
our Mammoth Yellow variety, 


which yields both beans and 


forage in great abundance. 


Sorghum is an excellent feed 
for dairy cows. Stands drouth 
better than corn and is a bet- 
ter yielder on poor land. 


Wood’s Ingold and Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton—Our stocks 
grown from the best yielding 
crops in districts free from the 


13 South 14th St., 





Plant Soja Beans 


FOR 
Crop, Forage and Soil 
Improvement. 


hogs than Soja Beans. 
surest of summer forage crops. They 


add heavily to the land’s supply of 


For soil improvement purposes, they 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN 


’ RICHMOND, VA. 


is more valuable for fattening 
They are the 


boll weevil. Two of the best 
varieties to grow for yield and 


for combating the boll weevil. 


Sudan Grass—An ideal sure 
hay crop for the South. Three 
or four cuttings a season. 
Yields 4 to 8 tons of forage 
per acre. First cutting 45 
days. 


Write for Wood’s Seed Catalog 
and Crop Special, giving full in- 
formation and current prices on 
all seed. Mailed free. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Articles of Timely Interest 
to Our Readers 


Demonstrations in Boll Weevil 
Control 


EMONSTRATIONS of the methods 

of boll weevil control approved and 
recommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are to be 
given on something like 300 farms 
scattered over North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. 

These demonstrations are to be ar- 
ranged for by the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, Southern Cotton 
Oil Company, and other agencies. Six 
or eight farms near each of 42 factory 
points of these two companies are to 
be selected, and on each farm calcium- 
dusting operations will be conducted 
by men familiar with the best meth- 
ods. Specific directions will be given 
the growers in regard to preparation 
of the Iand, fertilization, planting, cul- 
tivating the crop and the application 
of calcium arsenate. Each step will 
be in line with the recommendations 
of the Delta Laboratory of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Some Significant Facts for Tobacco 
Farmers 


AM glad to see that you are warn- 

ing the farmers of the dangers of in- 
creasing the tobacco crop for this year. 
If the growers or would-be growers 
could fully realize the disaster that will 
likely overtake such a_ shortsighted 
policy, I feel sure no efforts would be 
made to increase the crop. 

The condition of the peanut market 
in the Virginia and North Carolina 
section affords a concrete example of 
what such a course is likely to lead to. 
The farmers planted heavily, both 
members of the Exchange and non- 
members, and as a result an outcry of 
overproduction was heard on every 
hand. The independent grower in- 
creased with the hope he would get on 
the bandwagon of high prices for his 
crop, probably expecting the cleaners 
or those who make up “the market” to 
give him a premium on his peanuts as 
a reward for not joining the Exchange, 
but keen and sad disappointment has 
come to those with such opinions. They 
have been dumping their products on 
a declining market all the season. The 
market has fallen from 6 and 7 cents 
per pound to 2 and 4 cents. 

This is what happened about every 
week (until just recently) since the 
selling season began. There is some 
hope now that the Exchange will get a 
fair price for their holdings, thus prov- 
ing the great worth of the organization. 
but the independent fellows who hoped 
to reap a rich harvest by staying on 
the outside and doing their own mar- 
keting have met with disappointment 
bordering on disaster. 

It is just as certain as night follows 
day that if tobacco growers duplicate 
the policy of the present growers, both 
members and non-members will fare 
badly. But judging from the lesson of 
peanut growers, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that those on the outside will 
fare worse than the members who pool 
their crops. S. B. ADAMS. 


Some Fertilizer Tests That Are 
Easy to Make 


VERY farmer who uses fertilizers 

should make tests each year, leav- 
ing a row unfertilized, doubling or 
trebling the rate of application, or 
varying this mixture, so as to get dif- 
ferent proportions of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. I have made 
such tests for several years now, and 
they have been extremely interesting 
and valuable. 

A test with cotton that I am putting 
in this year is as follows: First row, 
no fertilizer; second row, acid phos- 
phate alone, at the rate of 200 pounds 
per acre; third row, nitrate of soda 
alone, 100 pounds per acre; fourth row, 
acid phosphate, 200 pounds per acre, 
and nitrate of soda 100 pounds per 
acre; fifth row, 400 pounds acid and 
200 pounds nitrate per acre; sixth row, 
600 pounds acid and 300 pounds nitrate 
per acre. jit 

In order to get these rates of appti- 





cation just right, ounce scales shonld 

e used in weighing up, mixing and 
applying the materials. The length of 
rows should also be accurately meas- 
ured and the cotton picked and weigh- 
ed on ounce scales. 

Any farmer who will go to the trou- 
ble of making accurate tests of this 
sort will be repaid with information 
that may be worth hindreds or even 
thousands of dollars to him. 

B. L. MOSS. 


An Easy Way to Calculate the Rate 
Per Acre in Applying Fertilizers 


N THE hill lands of the Cotton Belt 
where the rows 4re_ generally 
curved and of uneven length, it is gen- 
erally impossible to figure the number 
of rows per acre, as can be done on 
level land with straight rows of a uni- 
form length, and the farmer usually 
puts out his fertilizer at too heavy or 
too light a rate. Below I am giving a 
simple plan for avoiding this trouble. 
On my land we are using 500 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre, and our rows are 
three feet wide. This gives us approxi- 
mately 4,900 running yards of rows to 
each acre, and of course this holds, 
whether the rows be long or short, 
curved or straight. By dividing 4,900 
into 500, we find that we shall need to 
apply .102 of a pound to each yard of 
row, or 10.2 pounds to each 100 yards 
of row. We then weigh up the 10.2 
pounds, step off our 100 yards, and ina 
few trials we are getting the fertilizer 
down at the right rate. The table be- 
low gives the amount to apply per 100 
yards for various rates of applications 
per acre, from 200 up to 1,000 pounds 
and for rows of different widths. 





Rate of applica- 


tion per acre Lbs. per 10¢ yards of row 














3 foot | 3% foot | 4 foot 
rows rows rows 
200 pounds.......... 4.08 ths.| 4.76 ths.| 5.44 tbs. 
300 pounds.......... 6.12 ths.} 7.14 ths.| 8.16 ths, 
400 pounds......... 8.16 ths.| 9.52 ths.}10.88 tbs. 
500 pounds......... 10.20 ths.}11.90|tbs./13.60 tbs. 
600 pounds......... 12.24 ths.]14.28 tbs.|16.32 tbs. 
800 pounds.......... 16.32 ths.}19.04 ths./21.76 tbs. 
1,000 pounds........ 20.40 ths./23.80 ths.|27.20 tbs. 
B. L. MOSS. 


WHAT FARMERS ARE 
THINKING 


|g IS just as impossible for me to get 
along without The Progressive 
Farmer as it is for a horse to do a 
day’s work on three legs—R. S. 
Knight. 

* * * 

Please advocate through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer a law that will compel 
the fertilizer companies to print on 
each bag a complete list of ingredients 
from which the analysis are derived. 
For instance, potash, whether it is de- 
rived from sulphate, ashes, tobacco, or 
what.—S. E. Kelly. 

* * * 

Just keep striking the keynote of 
coéperative marketing, the most im- 
portant of all problems confronting the 
American producer and farmer.—J. F. 
Miles. 

* * * 

Get the system of cotton out of our 
“heads” and let us understand that 
hogs and hominy with some cotton 
will be better. If you can do this, then 
you have served your “mission on this 
earth.”—C. A. Sarrett. 

*~ * * 

I think the greatest thing and the 
only thing for the Southern farmer 18 
organization and codéperation and you 
can help us—J. L. Sides. 


Ta Peanut Exchange is offering to 
sell $250,000 preferred stock for the 
purpose of building cleaners. This, in 

ur opinion, is the thing to do. The 
cleaners have shown such unfriendli- 
ness to the Exchange that they cannot 
be depended upon to take the holdings 
of the Exchange. By all means let the 
Exchange go into the cleaning business 
and inaugurate an advertising cam- 


paign from one end of the country to 
the other. Let the profits of cleaning 
and selling peanuts to the consymer 
be retained by those friendly to; this 
method of disposing ofy the. farmers’ 
stockRoanoke-Chowan Times. 
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your water supply problem and to select 
the nght kind of pump 


KANAWHA WOOD and 
RED JACKET IRON PUMPS 


Easy to Work - Easy to Fix. 
Give lasting satisfactory 
service. A child can operate 
them and when repairs are 
necessary you can do the / = | 
work yourself. ’ 
Nearly fifty years of succese- 
ful pump building is your 
Ul\ guarantee that we will supply 
I} you with the best 
If your dealer can't supply 
you, write us direct. , 


Kanawha Pump Works 
9 W. Prott 


, For fifty years Speed 
Wh F See have led the field. 
Myers Cog-Gear Hand Pump, 
Electric House Pump and 
Self-Oiling Bulldozer Power 
‘Pump are but three of this 
world famous line. All low 
{nm cost, simple, dependable. 
(10) Myers means highest-qual- 
ity Pumps, Door Hangers, 
2 ye Tools. See your 
dealer or write 


ae free catalogue will help you to solve 









































Cotton The Boll 
Weevil Won’t Get 


MITCHELL’S COTTON SEED, bred up step 
by step for 20 years. GOOD CROPS CERTAIN, 
MITC sl u's s oe Supreme quality, best 
selec’ per 100 pounds 
MITC HE Li 5 “Re 0 MPROVED KING—Select- 
ed seed, $5 per 100 pounds. 
WANNAMAKE R. CLEVELAND-— Select North 
Carolina grown, $5 per 100 pounds. 
25c per bag reduction on 5 bags. 
50c per bag reduction on 10 bags. 
75e per bag reduction on 15 bags. 
$1.00 per bag reduction on 20 bags 
Cash with order. 
No reduction at distributing points. 
SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 
Youngsville, North Carolina, 


rt i ud 


ox: ROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll (PS3,") $1.58 


2-Ply $1.95 - 3-Ply $2.38 
Strictly A-! quality, no seconds or short 
lengths, One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. ill not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bain? ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


Kill All Flies e DISEASE 


emced od any where, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
eo Neat, clean, kB ay convenient and 


FUSE cheap, Lasts allsea 
bg SURI) 


WBE se mS 

AN 

aa SGT. AS 

ste WO eH! 
—— 





























THEY SPREAD 











7 enything, Gusrantecd. 


FLY KILLER 
at your dealer or 
EXPRESS, prepaid, $1.25. 

25, 160 De b Ave. Brooklyn. N. ¥. 
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HAROLD SOh 





Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 

Catch] Mink, Muskrats etc. +) in large 

9 numbers, with our new, fold- 

ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 

like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in a“ space. i. Etsong ane 
ble. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our 

et on best bait known for attracting shikinds of fish. 

N, MO, 


“GREGORY, Dept. 19, 








Here's an stocse rie Serene p—.-J for ai! night wees. Guaranteed. 
Cannot ¢: explode Cives three wee tore light 
than any penhaht et tre hee Digh Made of metal, red en 


on two ord i 
bertertes. lasting Sta lf monthe or nget befor ve replacement vem £7 c 


Cooperation in Production—The 
Next Forward Step 


OW that codperative marketing as- 

sociations have been organized in 
this and other states to sell codpera- 
tively cotton, tobacco, peanuts and 
other crops, and organizations are be- 
ing formed in nearly all states in the 
Union for codéperative selling, the next 
important and absolutely necessary 
step is codperation in production. There 
must be coOperation in production, not 
only among the members of codpera- 
tive selling associations, but between 
members and non-members. 

President Harding in his address op- 
ening the recent National /.gricultural 
Congress said: “Some of the functions 
of farm organizations are to advise 
their members as to the probable de- 
mand for staples, and to propose meas- 
ures for proper limitation of acreage 
in particular crops. The disas- 
trous effects which arise from overpro- 
duction are notorious. . . . . It is 
apparent that the interest of the con- 
sumer, quite equally with that of the 
producer, demands measures to pre- 
vent these violent fluctuations which 
result from unorganized and haphaz- 
ard production.” 

Congressman Anderson, who was 
Chairman of this Conference, said in 
his address: “The farmer must dele- 
gate the power of selling his crop and 
of putting it in shape for market and 
of performing all of the services neces- 
sary to its delivery in quality, quantity, 
time and place to some organization 
which he controls.” That is codpera- 
tive marketing. 

We have in these statements from 
these two parties, high in the adminis- 
trative and legislative departments of 
the government, special emphasis of 
the absolute necessity of both codpera- 
tion in selling and coéperation in pro- 
duction. Farmers know that crops 
slightly less, or just sufficient for the 
needs of consumption, often bring more 
money than slightly larger or much 
larger crops. They require no argu- 
ment of the advisability of adjusting 
production to consumption as nearly as 
possible. 

1. Tobacco acreage must be reduced. 
There is at present the largest carry- 
| over of bright tobacco in years, if not 
in the history of tobacco production, 
and it will be absolutely ruinous to the 





| tobacco grower, whether member or 


non-member of the codperative mar- 
keting association for tobacco, to in- 
crease tobacco production, As a mat- 
ter of fact, good business demands an 
actual reduction of tobacco acreage 


judgment. 

2. Cotton acreage must not be in- 
creased, The same acreage planted last 
year would produce under average 
conditions 10,000,000 bales, instead of 
practically 8,000,000 produced, and un- 
der real good conditions would produce 
12,000,000 bales. Probable consumption 
and world ability to buy do not justify 
more than a _ 10,000,000-bale crop, if 
that much, at profitable prices to the 
producer. This makes it absolutely 
necessary that the cotton acreage be 
not increased. 

Live at home. The excess acreage 
use a heretofore for cotton and tobacco, 
and which should not be used this year 
under safe farming, should be devoted 
to food and feed crops—corn, grain, 
hay, potatoes, sorghum, etc.; a larger 
acreage for food and pasture for one or 
more cows for milk and butter for the 
farm; a larger acreage for pasturage 
and feed for sufficient hogs for the 
family meat; a home orchard and gar- 
den for fruits and vegetables; pastur- 
age and feed for poultry. 


With this “Live at Home” program 
carried out, cotton and tobacco will be 
clean, surplus crops, practically all profit, 
and they can be held and marketed at 
the will of the producer. 

Let’s do away with the cowless, henless, 
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T IS not advisable to deliver fertilizer in a narrow 

stream direct into the row with the seed. You 
should use a fertilizer attachment to your planter 
that spreads the fertilizer out in the furrow or mixes 
soil with it in the furrow. 


AXIMUM economic acreage production is the 
most important consideration in the growing of 
crops. A bale of cotton grown on three acres us- 
ually means a loss even when sold at a good price; 
if grown on two acres there may be a profit, and if 
on one acre, there is almost sure to be a big profit. 


OTTON seed require a seed bed at the time of 

planting that is compact or settled in the lower 
layers, but loose and fine in the top layer. The soil 
that is in clods when the cotton is planted will sel- 
dom furnish much plant food during the crop sea- 
son. 


LAT, shallow cultivation with implements that 
least interfere with the cotton roots is best. Peg- 
tooth harrows, side-harrows, spring-tooth harrows 
and other one-horse cultivators are the implements 
for one-horse farmers to use in cultivating cotton, 
but two-horse farmers should use sulky cultivators 
whenever it is possible to do so. Of course, a full 
set of shovels and sweeps should be purchased with 
each cultivator. 


RIENDS of codperative marketing must be on the 
lookout for all kinds of misrepresentations. The 
enemies of the movement are getting desperate. 
They are dying hard. Recently a report went out 
from Wilson that a tobacco man there had declined 
a $50,000 salary offered by the organization! As a 
matter of fact, he was offered the position, but him- 
self admitted that he was not offered $50,000 and the 
question of salary was not reached at all! 


ERE is the fighting slogan of the Agricultural 

Extension Division, College of Agriculture, Uni- 

versity of Florida: 

“Two milk cows, two brood sows, not less 
than seventy-five purebred chickens, one-half 
acre in a home orchard, and five stands of bees 
for every farm and rural home in Florida.” 

This comes pretty near lining up exactly with our 
Progressive Farmer slogan: 
“With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 


And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm's prosperity begins.” 


HE farmer in the South has been more under the 
control of the credit man, than perhaps in any 
other section of this country. The farmers of the 
South started after the war on a credit system of 
farming. We started 50 years ago a whole year be- 
hind and have never yet much more than half 
caught up. The farmers of the South are in much 
better shape than in years gone by, but too many 
must yet pledge their crops for living expenses while 
the crops are being made. In fact, too many have 
their crops eaten up before these crops are ready for 
market. This condition is likely to improve but 
slowly, so long as the present crop-mortgage laws 
are tolerated. 
ALK about agriculture needing representation 
on the Fedetal Reserve Board,” said a farmer- 
business man in our office last week, “it certainly 
needs representation on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the local rate-making bodies. Go 
before them with any agricultural proposition and 


half the time they don’t understand it. That’s why 
freight rates on lime, for example, are often prohibi- 
tive, and why they won't make a lower rate on acid 
phosphate than nitrate of soda.” This man is right. 
And incidentally we should elect a farmer this year 
on the North Carolina Corporation Commission. 
The original plan was one farmer, one business man, 
one lawyer. Now there is no farmer on it, and no- 
body from eastern North Carolina. 


THE cotton seed contains the young plant and suf- 
ficient food to feed the plant until it is able to 
take food from the soil. The food stored in the seed 
is intended for the growth of the plant, and a large 
part of it should not be used by the plant to force 
its way through a deep covering of earth. The bent 
stem and the two folded leaves present a consider- 
able surface, and if the soil is thick, dry and crusted, 
it is very difficult for the little plants to get out of 
the ground. The seed should be covered lightly, and 
when thus planted little of the food supply in the 
seed will be used in forcing the leaves through thick, 
hard soil. If a packing rain falls before the seed 
germinate, the harrow should be used as soon as the 
ground is dry enough in order to break the crust and 
let the little plants through, at the same time killing 
all grass and weeds in the sprout. 


Uncle John Says— 


WENT to the store to buy some things today. 

They haven’t come down half as much as crops 

have. I got to wonderin’ why. Seems to me 
the big reason is this: ~The manufacturers had too 
much sense to keep on turning out a world of stuff 
when people got so they wouldn’t pay a fair price 
for it. The manufacturers didn’t keep on making as 
much as ever, and pile it up and say to buyers, 
much will you give me for it?’ They ‘reduced their 
acreage’—or ‘cut production’ as they call it,—besides 
marketing scientifically and so kept up prices. 


‘How 


“Blamed if it doesn’t look to me like farmers ought 
to act just as sensibly.” 


More Triumphs for Co-operative Mar- 
keting 


O YOU remember those lines in Goldsmith’s 

“Deserted Village” about the village preacher 

and his power over his hearers—that “those 
who came to scoff remained to pray’? 


This is what is happening in the case of those op- 
ponents of codperative marketing who predicted a 
year ago that there was nothing in the movement 
and that nothing would come of it. Every week 
now brings the report of some new triumph in the 
great program for “making farmers masters-of their 
own industry.” 

The whole bright tobacco belt of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina these last six months 
has been sowed down with falsehoods about the co- 
Operative marketing association for burley tobacco 
in Kentucky. In South Carolina last November and 
December we found the report being circulated that 
the burley association was “going to pieces” and 
would never be organized. The same sort of rumors 
were spread in North Carolina and Virginia! 


Next, after it was shown that the burley 
had not only organized but had signed up about 85 
per cent of the total burley production, reports were 
spread that the burley growers were “fearfully dis- 
satisfied” and that the plan was 
As a matter of fact, it has been one of the most suc- 
cessful co6perative marketing associations ever es- 
tablished. The directors of the Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina organization have re- 
cently been to Kentucky and can testify on this 
point. Just last week we saw Mr. T. S. Ragsdale 
of Smithfield, N. C., a well-known business man and 
tobacco grower of that section. He had just re- 
turned from a week’s investigation of the tobacco 
situation in Kentucky. “I expected to find the Ken- 
tucky tobacco marketing association a success,” he 
says, 
entirely successful and popular as I found it to be, I 
should not have believed him. I believe 99 per cent 
of the signers are satisfied and not more than one 
in a hundred is dissatisfied with what the codpera- 
tive marketing association has accomplished.” 


growers 


“not succeeding.” 


Perhaps the best proof of the success of the Ken- 
tucky co6perative marketing association is found in 
the fact that hundreds of new burley signers are be- 
ing enlisted every week and the “Black Patch” or 
dark tobacco section of Kentucky and Tennessee is 
also being organized as a result! 

Very soon the whole tobacco growing industry is 
going to be organized. Last week a great meeting 





“but if anybody had told me that it was so ~ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
1800 Connecticut Valley tobacco growers was 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Sapiro spoke, and 
plans were immediately made for organizing the 
New England tobacco growers on exactly the same 
plan that has been followed in Kentucky, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 


of 
held in 


While the Virginia-North Carolina-South Carolina 
tobacco growers’ codperative association does not 
start selling tobacco until summer, enough has been 
done these last six weeks to remove all doubt 
its success. Over and over again during the cam- 
paign period last year, opponents of codperative 
marketing said: “The theory and plan are good, but 
can you get the biggest and most successful men to 
operate it?” That doubt has been wholly removed 
by the selection of such men as Oliver J. Sands, 
Richard R. Patterson, C. B. Cheatham, F. G. Wil- 
liams, and T. C. Watkins, Jr., as set forth in Mr 


Frissell’s letter elsewhere in this issue. 


as to 


Meanwhile news comes from Georgia that the 
cotton farmers of that state who set out to get 
200,000 bales of cotton signed up by April 1 wound 
up with more than 240,000 bales to their credit. We 
are looking to South Carolina to make an equally 
good showing at the conclusion of its campaign. 

Coéperative marketing is indeed going from vic- 
tory to victory. 


Merchants Should Co-operate With 
Marketing Associations 


NE of the most important things that can be 
QO done for the improvement of Southern agri- 
culture is that of having debts for supplies 
payable over a period of several months instead of 
all falling due and payable just as the bulk of the 
crops is ready for market. This system is largely 
responsible for the wholesale dumping of the crop 
each fall. 

It is especially important to make arrangements 
whereby debts by members of codperative market- 
ing associations may be distributed over a period of 
several months. And there is no reason why this 
should not be done. If a merchant has advanced 
money to a miscellaneous group of farmers and ten- 
ants who are not codperative marketing signers, he 
may feel that he must have the cotton delivered 
early in the season to be sure of getting it at all. 
When a grower must deliver his crop to the codper- 
ative marketing association, however, the merchant 
is relieved of this anxiety and he can well afford to 
have the debt paid in several cash installments. As 
one thoughtful banker said recently: “The codpera- 
tive marketing association is the best debt-collector 
on the face of the earth!” 

He is a shortsighted merchant who cannot see the 
good results of codperative marketing. A gradual 
method of selling will insure better prices; bet- 
ter prices will bring greater prosperity to his cus- 
tomers, and greater prosperity for them will mean 
greater prosperity for the merchant, Consequently, 
every intelligent merchant should be willing to furn- 
ish supplies.to codperative marketing association 
members, and let the association pay off the debt 
out of the first sales of the crop. In order to do this, 
it is necessary to have it understood that where the 
farmer has been furnished supplies equal to or al- 
most equal to the value of his crop, the entire 
amount cannot be paid at once, 

Mr. Ralph Smith, who has beén making a study 
of coéperative marketing in Oklahoma, finds that 
the organization is getting greatly increased profit: 
for farmers, but says that its success will be all the 
more marked as merchants generally help adjust the 
South’s credit system to harmonize with this new afd) 
modern system of selling. As he says: 

“It is both pertinent and important right here 
to state that while the codperative marketing of 
cotton has made rapid strides and satisfactory 
progress, the system is not wholly perfect and 
its perfection in the last analysis depends almost 
as much upon a co6rdination of interests that 
should be mutual as it does upon codéperation 
among the farmers themselves. By this is meant 
a readjustment or rearrangement of country 
credits that will enable the farmers to liquidat< 
their obligations over a period of months instead 
of having all farm paper bear the same date o! 
maturity—usually October 1.” 

Mr. Smith’s phrase is a good one. What is needed 
is indeed “a codrdination of interests that should bi 
mutual.” Merchants who wish to see their cus 
tomers prosper will be helped by the new arrange- 
ment and should enter heartily into it. 
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Co-operative Marketing: 
Message of a Great Leader 


By CLARENCE POE 


The Farewell 








“After Organization, What Is Most 
Important ?” 
sad A FTER you get farmers in a state or county 


signed up or organised in @ codperative mar- 

keting association, what is then the most im- 
portant thing to insure the continued sucess of the or- 
ganisation?” 

That question was answered by two men at the 
recent National Agricultural Conference in Wash- 
ington. I asked it of one of the brainiest business 
leaders of America, whose answer was immediate 
and concise. “Good business management,” was his 
three-word recipe. 

In much greater detail an answer was given by 
one of the greatest, most constructive, and best loved 
leaders the codperative marketing movement has 
produced. I refer to the late G. Harold Powell of 
California. This speech of his at Washington 
proved to be Powell’s farewell message to the 
farmers of America. Thirty days later he was 
dead. And his passing is an almost irreparable 
loss to the codperative marketing movement in 
America. 

I wish that every farmer in the South could read 
every word of Powell’s address. America suffered 
in 1921, he said, “an almost complete collapse in the 
machinery: of distribution and marketing.” And 
why? Because of “the unpreparedness of the 
American farmer to handle through collective action 
the problems which he, as an individual, is powerless 
to solve or even to influence.” 


Yet, as Mr. Powell went on to say, there were 
some exceptions to the general rule of agricultural 
disaster last year: “Most of the California growers 
received prices for their fruit crops in 1921 that re- 
turned more than the cost of production.” And why? 
Because of “the foresight of these California pro- 
ducers who have been building up their codperative 
marketing organizations, standardizing their prod- 
ucts, selling them in enormous volume, cooperating 
with the trade, creating larger markets and in- 
creasing consumption by continuously presenting 
the desirability and value of the product to the 
people.” 


The Farewell Message of a Great Leader 


UT now let us get to the two great essentials 
which Mr. Powell emphasized as necessary to 
make coéperative marketing organizations suc- 
cessful after the sign-up is secured. Here they are: 

(1) Strong, vital, active LOCAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS of signers. 

(2) The development of a genuine SPIRIT of co- 
Operation among the members. 

I am strongly moved to say that for the final sal- 
vation of any codperative marketing association, 
“other foundation can no man lay than that which 
is laid” in these two ideas. I wish every director 
and every officer of a codperative marketing asso- 
Ciation had to take an oath to keep them in mind 
first, last, and all the time. Of course, we must 
have “good business management.” That is abso- 
lutely indispensable. But if we have strong local 
Organizations of signers, there will be no doubt 
about getting good business management. Nor will 
there be any doubt about educating, nurturing, and 
training members into the true codperative spirit. 

Strong local organizations are the key to success 
with any coéperative marketing association, in my, 
opinion. As Mr. Powell so well said in Washington: 

“There are no magic forms of organization, or 
contracts which bind growers together, through 
which a vital, living spirit can be spontaneously 
created in men which persuades them that by 
working together they are better able to solve 
their individual and common questions. The ul- 
timate success of any coéperative marketing ef- 
fort depends upon the will of the farmers to co- 
operate: on a spirit of mutual confidence and 
trust in one another.” 

This is absolutely in line with the history of agri- 
cultural codperation the world over. When I was 
in Denmark (as I expect to explain more fully next 
week) I was told over and over again that the 


success of their codperative movement was largely 
due to “the spirit of good will” engendered by their 
people’s high schools—and that codperation itself 
had then fostered and developed this same spirit of 
“good will.” 


What Local Organizations Can Do 


Ta double point we especially wish to make 





is— 

(1) The two essentials forthe permanent suc- 
cess of codéperative marketing are local organiza- 
tions and the true spirit of codperation; and— 


(2) If we get local organizations, they will develop 
the spirit of codperation. 

Let us see some of the ways in which a local or 
neighborhood organization of signers can help the 
members. 

1. Getting More Signers.—If there are men in the 
neighborhood who have not signed, the local organi- 
zation will seek to reach, inform, educate, and win 
them; will name committees to see them; and will 
never rest until the community is 100 per cent codp- 
erative—or as nearly 100 per cent as it is possible te 
make it. 

2. Correcting False Reports—If false propaganda 
is spread, the local organization will investigate it, 
explode it and put the real facts before the public— 
to an extent that individual signers would be wholly 
unable to do. 

3. Developing the Coéperative Principles—The 
local organization should not only keep up with ev- 
erything affecting its own particular form of crop 
marketing, but should educate its members in all 
other forms of practical codperative effort. A local 
organization of cotton marketing signers, for exam- 
ple, should investigate opportunities for codperative 
marketing of hogs and poultry; the establishment of 
creameries; codperation in getting Federal farm 
loans, etc. Always, however, the activities of such a 
local organization should be confined to practical 
business codperation, for as Mr. Powell so well said 
in Washington: 

“Because a cooperative marketing organiza- 
tion represents inherent power—and the larger 
the organization, the greater its power—its dan- 
ger lies in becoming involved in political affairs, 


and in movements which, though worthy in 
themselves, have nothing to do with its primary 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“A SONG FOR OLD AGE” 


ERE is “A Song for Old Age,” by Madison 
Hicawein, the beloved Kentucky poet who died a 

few years ago. As it is written in terms of 
country folks and country things, we are including it 
in this series of poems:— 


Harness up the old horse; 
Harness up the shay: 

We are bound for Oldtown, 
Many miles away. 

If arrived at middle night, 
In the wintry weather, 

We shall find the old folks 
Waiting up together. 


There the heart is home, dear; 
There the rooms are wide; 

Rafters bright, with firelight; 
Summer-sweet inside. 

There, though backs be bowed with years, 
Forms are straight in seeming; 

And beneath the locks of age 
Youth’s deep eyes are gleaming. 


There the dooryards blossom 
With the old-time flowers: 

Pansy, pink ,and mignonette, 
Fair as childhood’s hours. 

Lamps of lost Aladdin days, 
There the morning-glories 

Hang, and roses grow the gold 
Of old fairy stories. 


There the songs we loved once, 
And the tales we told, 

Haunt the hearths and chambers 
With the words of old. 

There, though lips be pale and thin, 
Worn with toil the fingers, 

Kindness keeps them beautiful 
With a grace that lingers. 


Harness up the old horse; 
Harness up the shay: 

We must get to Oldtown 
Ere the close of day. 

If the road be long, be long, 
And the inns—not any, 

At the end is rest my dear, 
And good friends a-many. : , 

Madison Cawein. 
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purposes and can only lead to a divided member- 
ship and fractional control, with ultimate dis- 
ruption.” 


4. Helping Make the General Organization a Suc- 
cess.—Last but not least among the reasons we will 
now mention, the local organizations can help tre- 
mendously in making the central organization a suc- 
cess. Centuries ago the Wise Man said: “In a mul- 
titude of counsellors there is safety.” The directors 
and general officers will be helped by the full and 
frank discussion of general organization policies by 
local units. Unquestionably such local units will 
sometimes make mistakes. But there will not be 
one-tenth as much danger in the occasional “brain- 
storms” of a local unit as there would be in the 
silent, systematic, underground propaganda that will 
be carried on against codperative marketing where 
there are no local organizations to drag falsehoods 
and false insinuations into the open and publicly ex- 
pose them. When policies are discussed by local 
organizations and generally approved, there will 
also be less criticism of officials than if policies are 
adopted with no opportunity for local members to 
know about them. 

For all these reasons—and many others that might 
be mentioned—we believe the most important thing 
for a codperative marketing association after it gets 
the sign-up is local organization to keep up the 
sign-up spirit. 


Co-operation Must Develop Fellowship 


and Brotherhood Among Signers 
EADERS who have copies of the Report of the 
National Agricultural Conference should look 


up Mr. Powell’s address and read it in full, He 
was an extremely careful, conscientious, broad- 
minded business man. He had seen codperation 
tested out on a large scale in a great organization he 
had successfully managed for years. Almost his last 
words in this his last message to the farmers of 
America summed up the deliberate conclusion of a 
lifetime : 
“The coéperative marketing system is the most 
important factor in insuring a fair price to farm- 


eed 


ers. 


That farmers should codperate in the sale of ev- 
ery important farm product was Mr. Powell’s be- 
lief; and he wanted them to codperate in a way to 
get maximum results, He knew that there must be 
bindmg contracts to insure success for codperative 
organizations: “Voluntarly membership is suicidal 
to a cooperative business organization.” At the same 
time he realized that there are stronger ties to bind 
a man to an organization than any lawyer ever put 
on paper—the tie of loyalty, confidence, faith, love. 
These are the ties by which we must seek to bind 
members to codperative marketing organizations; 
and such ties are possible only where we continually 
educate signers in the spirit and principles of codp- 
eration through local organizations and otherwise 
This should go on until the whole country catches 
the spirit of comradeship, fellowship, and brother- 
hood involved in the codperative idea—as we expect 
to show next week has already happened in Den- 
mark. As an aged farmer says of cooperative mar- 
keting in a letter just received: 


“We want it made like a man’s contracting 
with his wife but living with her because he 


wants to and not by compulsion at all. This is 
my idea.” 
That was also G. Harold Powell’s idea. This, in 


fact, was the basic thought of his farewell message 
to the farmers of America. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
OHN 14:3—And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and receive you unto my- 
self; that where I am, there ye may be also. 


Psalms 34:7.—The angel of the Lord encamp- 
eth round about them that fear him, and delivereth 


them. 
A Thought for the Week 


O FARMERS’ organization can eventually live 

that is managed arbitrarily; it is likely to suc- 

ceed only as the members develop a living, 
breathing spirit of mutual effort:—and this vital, 
living spirit must also be manifested in its board 
of directors and in those who are responsible for its 
management. The codperative movement does not 
represent a business system alone though it must, 
of course, develop the highest form of business effi- 
ciency to justify its continuance. It involves, also“ 
very intimate, human quality whose roots are deep- 
ly implanted in the social nature of man, and whose 
expression leads them to work willingly and unself- 
isly together—G. Harold Powell. 


WHY THE PROOF READER LEFT TOWN 


HE printer in the open shop set up a poster to advertise 
an address of a militant suffragette. Her subject was, 
“Woman: Without Her, Man Would Be a Savage.” When 
the speaker called for the posters the proof reader had to 
leave town suddenly, for the flaming sheets read, “Woman, 
Without Her Man, Would Be a Savage.”—American Labor 
or 
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Prepare baby’s food 
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Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 


of Infants” 
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DINNER SET 
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To get this beautiful set 
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containers at 50c each. 
Return the $15.00 and the | 
dinner set is yours. 

We also give Rogers sil- 
verware, lace curtains, 
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goods cover same. 
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service. Write today. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


\Y a joyous Easter be yours. 

Good range with green feed, plenty 
of shade, and an abundance of fresh 
water are essentials for the young 
chicks. 

It is not a kindness to let your child 
be discourteous, for no one likes the 
“smarty” youngster who knows more 
than her elders and has not tact enough 
to refrain from telling them so. 

Boiled rice served with sauce made of 
butter and brown sugar or with nutmeg 
cream—cream sweetened and sprinkled 
generously with grated nutmeg—this is 
a dessert worth eating and very easy to 
prepare. 

Steel wool is apt to become’ rusty if al- 
lowed to stand with moisture in it. One 
woman solved the problem by hanging 
it up over the sink with a spring 
clothes-pin. She says the saving is 
well worth while. 

If the eyebrows are thin they may be 
improved by the use of a little vaseline 
brushed in night and morning. Use the 
tip of the finger and stroke outward 
from the nose, finish by pinching the 
brows into shape and remove excess oil. 

When laundering net curtains which 
hang on two rods, that is one at top and 
one at bottom, do not iron them but 
hang on the rods while wet. They will 
dry smooth and even. If there is a top 
heading pinch it up with your fingers 
when about half dry. 

If some of the handles are lost or 
broken on an old bureau, take them all 
off and substitute heavy black silk cords. 
These are slipped into the holes, leaving 
a loop just long enough for a comfort- 
able handle, and securely knotted inside 
the drawer. 

Our May subject for the Farm Wives’ 
Experience Letters is Hospitality on a 
Small Income. We hope to get some 
very helpful suggestions as to parties, 
entertaining visitors, and many similar 
topics. Send in your contribution soon, 
so that we may receive it in time. For 
the young people, the subject is, Should 
a Girl Concentrate on Preparing Herself 
for Marriage or Self-support? We 
want to hear what the boys have to say 
about this as well as the girls. 


Have You a Phonograpli in Your 
School? 
D O YOU hear some iron-bound old 


gentleman exclaim, “A  phono- 
graph in school! Well, what 
next?” when you suggest that the 
money taken in by the ‘baseball club 
be spent for a phonograph and that 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMEN T 





1035 


1242=Girls’ Bloomer Dress.—Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8 10, and 12 years. Size 8 

requires 3 yards of 36- ‘inch material 

with 3-8 y ard 24-inch contrasting. 


1035—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 32-inch material 
with 24% yards of binding. 

9633—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
days required to fill orders. Price 
issue is now ready. 





i 
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Two patterns ordered 
of our Fashion 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. | 


the money taken in at the ladies’ social 
tea be spent for records? Yet phono- 
graphs are splendid things in school 
rooms; they have proved to be so. 

“What is the phonograph for?” I 
asked a little school teacher as I 
looked at the one sitting in the cor- 
ner. “Oh, it’s my life saver,” she 
answered. 

“Your what?” I asked. 

“Yes, literally, my life saver. When 
the room gets so restless that I find 
my amiability slipping and discipline 
disappearing, I say, ‘Let us have some 
calisthenics, boys and girls. Throw up 
all the windows.’ We put on a good 
strong stirring march, fling our arms 
to the snap and rhythm of it: we pace 
the room to the marked beat of the 


music and then we settle to real 
study.” 

“Do you find that the phonograph 
interferes with the three ‘R’s’?” I 
asked 

“No, indeed; and it is a wonderful 
help. For instance, I labored for 


months to get the children to say 
‘Were you’ and You were’ instead of 
‘Was you’ and ‘You was.’ I assured 
them they would never be considered 
educated persons if they did not heed. 
It made little impression until one day 
we were loaned Miss Falkner’s stories 
of the Three Bears, Three Billy Goats 
Gruff, Mother Goose Jingles, and The 
Little Red Hen. I had the children 
listen to see if Miss Falkner ever used 
the ‘Was you. They remembered 
after that.” 
Why Have Music? 
HY have music? Answer it your- 
self. Why is a home more of a 
home because of the music in the par- 
lor even if it be only a wheezy old or- 
gan? Why do you have music in the 
church? Why is the school com- 
mencement program a pretty dead one 
if there is no music in it? Why is 
the singing school such fun? The an- 
swer is that we had music as savages, 
and that as we have come up through 
the stages of civilization music has 
been our natural mode of self-expres- 
sion. It has grown up with man and 
is as old as man. The ancients gather- 
ed the tribes to the call of the drum, 
and we find it a means of exhilara- 
tion, relaxation, and education. Why 
try to keep from our children that 
which is so fundamentally a part of 
ourselves? 
Different Kinds of Music 
HERE is music good, bad and in- 
different. Ragtime is all right in 





36 requires 35 % yards of 36-inch * 
material with 4 i of 36-inch con- 
trasting material. 

9442—Boys’ Blouse.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 2 

yards of 32-inch material. 

9461—Child’s Rompers.—Cut in sizes 1, 2, 
and 4 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch material with % 
yard of 18-inch contrasting. 


at one time 25 cents. Ten 
10 cents. The spring 
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its place, but it is well to get other 
kinds of primitive, crude melody such 
as children love. Give them the “Rain 
Song” by Smith, “Kitty and the Bow 
Wow” by Neidlinger, and some of the 
bird records and the children will be 
found imitating the sounds of nature. 
Give them “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air,” “The Old Oaken Bucket,” “Bey 
solt,” “The Lost Chord,” “Blue Bells 
of Scotland,” “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” and such tuneful airs and soon 
they will be humming with more or 
less trueness of pitch but with a world 
of happiness. Give the school boys and 
girls the national hymns and see their 
patriotism advance by leaps and 
bounds; let them conduct their games 
to folk music and see effective dis- 
cipline learned through the best Rind 
of play. 

Bless you, music is ‘no fad. It is a 
part of the very fibre of our beings, 
like truth and love of beauty, waiting 
only for a chance to find expression. 


Planning the Garden 


HILE it is true that a garden plan 
drawn up in detail is of little use 

to many gardeners, there are some 
general matters that apply to _prac- 
tically all conditiofis. In view of this 
fact, the following suggestions are of- 
fered 

Let the vegetables planted in the 
garden be divided into three general 
groups, viz: (1) Perennial crops, or 
those that occupy the ground all the 
year; (2) long season crops, or those 
that remain in the garden from early 
spring to late summer; and (3 short 
season crops, or those that come off 
the ground in time to plant late sum- 
mer or fall crops. With this arbitrary 
division of our vegetable crops we can 
arrange them in the home garden so as 
to use the space most efficiently and at 
the same time provide for annual ro- 
tations between two of the groups. 
The three groups of vegetables may 
be arranged as follows: 
Asparagus, rhubarb, 
strawberries. 
Carrots, 
and butter 
xplant, pep- 
Zealand 
squash, 


Perennial: 
horse-radish, 

Long Season Crops: 
nips, salsify, leeks, Lima 
beans, cabbage, corn, eg 
pers, tomatoes, okra, New 
spinach, Chinese cabbage, 
celery. 

Short Season: 


pars 


Savoy spinach, early 
peas, early radishes, onions, Irish po- 
tatoes, spinach, early corn, cucumbers, 
early snap beans, lettuce, spring kale. 
in the perennial group should 
be planted along one side of the gar- 
den where they wil not interfere with 
the plowing that should be done in the 
fall and spring. The long season vege- 
tables should be grouped together as 
nearly as possible, since they will come 
off the ground in time for late sum- 
mer and fall plantings and if they are 
grouped together a solid strip of land 
will be available at time for the 
fall garden. - 
The weakness of many garden plans 
lies in the fact that they mix indis- 
criminately the vegetables of the early 
and long season groups, thereby mak- 
ing it impossible to clear a strip ot 
ground at any one time for later plant- 
ings. The following year the short 
season vegetables should occupy the 
land where the long season crops 
grew before, and vice-versa. 
A. G. SMITH, JR., 
In the Va. Extension News. 


Miss Richards Discusses Mantles 


’M IN real trouble,” sighed the little 

bride to her friend, Miss Richards. 

“What has happened?” inquired the 
interior decorator, looking up from the 
cretonne samples she was examining. 

“I don’t know what to put on my liv- 
ing-room mantle shelf, or rather what 
not to put on it. for we received so many 
things for wedding presents. And what 
should I hang above it?” 

“Before we decide what to put on tt, 
what is the mantle itself like?” 

“Oh, very simple, painted ivory like 
the, woodwork... In the hall we have ome 
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All the newest frocks are very long 


Saturday, April 15, 1922 


of brick of the kind that has no shelf, 
so that is no problem.” 

“You chose wisely for both. The brick 
mantle with a simple shelf is also good. 
The ornate, fussy mantles that many 
people build into their houses are neither 
beautiful nor useful. The wooden parts 
of the mantlepiece should be similar to 
the rest of the woodwork in the room, 
the shelf, if there is one, should be flat 









































LINES FOR 


STRONG SIMPL E 
YOUR MANTLE IF YOU WOULD ACHIEVE 
i. BEAUTIFUL AND RESTFUL EF- 
FECT. 


CHOOSE 


and plain, and the brick or plaster work 
simple and substantial. The little extra 
shelves and mirrors and jig-saw orna- 
ments frequently added are good for 
only one thing, to catch dust.” 

“Don’t you like a mirror over the fire- 
place, then?” questioned Mrs. Burgess. 

“A good mirror in a handsome frame 
or in a simple wooden moulding may 
very well be hung over the fireplace, as 
may a really worth-while picture, but I 
do not think either should be part of the 
mantle itself. Now, about what to put 
on the shelf. Do not overload it, and 
above all do not let it become the resting 
place for all the odd junk in the house. 
A good plain clock always looks well in 
the center and serves a real purpose. 
That with a pair of pretty candlesticks, a 
bit of copper or brass or a few small or- 
naments, depending on what you have, 
will be quite enough for a good effect.” 

“T have a pair of Chinese pottery jars 
that Brother John sent from China for 
a wedding present. How would those 
look instead of the candle sticks?” 

“Very well indeed, if not too large. If 
you have no ornaments or clock nice 
enough to deser¥ so prominent a place, 
you might put few especially well- 
bound books in the center of the shelf, 
holding them erect with a pair of book 
ends. Of course, a pot of growing plants 
or a vase of flowers can always be used. 
But old books, faded boquets, papers, 
ash receivers and souvenirs of every 
party you ever attended do not belong 
there.” 

“What about photographs of friends?” 

“As a general rule, no; they are better 
in our bedrooms, but if nicely and simply 
framed there can be no objection to one 
or two, if they do not make the whole 
thing look crowded.” 

“Then I think I shall use my two jars 
and that mahogany clock Aunt Mary 
sent us and let the other things find 
themselves less conspicuous resting 
places.” 


Questions and Answers 


HICH is best, to let the hair hang 

loose or fix it up? Is it nice for 
a girl to let her hair hang loose before 
boys, or comb it in front of them?” 
At 16 or 17 girls usually put their hair 
up on their heads, certainly by the 
time they are 18. Before that, it is 
worn down the back, tied with a bow, 
fastened with a barrett or braided. It 
is never allowed, except in very small 
children, to hang loose unless the hair 
igs cut short. Simplicity of arrange- 
ment is demanded by good taste and 
is more becoming to youthful faces. 
One should do all her dressing in the 
Privacy of her own room and to fuss 
with the hair or comb it in front of 
boys or other visitors is extremely ill- 
bred. 

* * * 

“I have no dancing dress. What is 
Suitable to wear?” For summer, any 
Pretty light material is appropriate for 
Party wear. Organdy is very popular 
and becoming; so are voile, dotted 
Swiss and dimity. White or pale col- 
Ors are best. The fashions are simple, 
many dresses being trimmed with nar- 
row organdy ruffles and a ribbon sash. 


(Concluded on page 15, column ‘2) 
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FROM that simple out-of-the-way 
tank you see pictured in the back 
yard comes the most remarkable servant 
you can employ—carbide gas; the won- 
der gas of the age. An artificial, non- 
poisonous gas. 

Produces wherever you want it—in your 
home, outbuildings and barn—a clear, 
flickerless light so mellow, radiant and 
restful as to rival sunlight. No constant 
replacement of chimneys or bulbs. You 
don’t even use matches in lighting! 
With this light one user increased egg 
laying from 10 to 100 eggs a day. That 
plants grow under carbide light has been 
conclusively established by Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Makes Cooking’ Easy — 
the Kitchen Cool 


To the kitchen it brings you the hottest 
cooking flame. Clean and orderless—you 

can draw a white cloth across the bot- 
tom of a pan after usage and not soil it. 
Boils, broils or fries the meal in one-third 
the time. When carbide gas is used no 
coal, wood and ash carrying. Zour wife 
can work in shade tree coolness on the 
hottest day. No fussing, prim- 


A Gas Well to Light, Cook 


and Iron for You 









Simplest and Most Economical 
Automatic System 


Don’t put money into any system until 
you have thoroughly imvestigated the 
COLT. See how simple it works. Just 
run water into the water chambers and 
pour carbide (a gas-filled compound) into 
the hopper of the COLT. The machine 
does all the rest—mixes the carbide auto- 
matically with water, releasing this mar- 
velous gas. No expensive parts to 
repiace in a short time—mainten- 
ance practically nothing. Nothing to 
adjust. The only attention required is 
some carbide and water once in a while. 
Gas is generated when you need it, and 
only as you need it. No waste. 


From Factory to Farm 


Sold direct to you by COLT solicitors— 
no distributors or dealers to take a profit. 
This applies everywhere, from coast to 
coast, from Canada to the Gulf. A light- 
ing and cooking plant tested and proven 
by many years of service, and sold by a 
responsible concern doing business with 
the farmer for a generation. 


Send Postal Card Today 





ing or adjusting — fuel at the 
fingers’ touch. Quickly heats 
water for dish washing, shav- 
ing and bathing. Gives you an 
even, sustained heat for ironing 
—a time saver. All these won- 
derful city conveniences from 
that simple, out - of - the- way 
tank —- THE COLT LIGHT- 
ING and COOKING PLANT. 





PAY IN 
A YEAR 
NO 
MONEY 
DOWN 


for Full Story 


More than 341,000 farmers 
own carbide gas systems—you 
should hear them praise it. No 
more wick trimming, lamp fill- 
ing and cleaning; no more 
stuffy, stifling kitchens and bur- 
dens—gas on tap. Get the full 
COLT story—send a postal to- 
day, now. 








J. B. COLT COMPANY 


‘30 East 42nd St., New York 





8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plants in the World  ,, 
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Dye Faded Sweater, Dress, 
Skirt or Draperies 
With Diamond Dyes 


SIVE FEATURES 


SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 


LOWEST PRICE 








Every “Diamond Dyes” package tells 
how to dye or tint any worn, faded gar- 
ment or drapery a new rich color that 
will not streak, spot, fade, or run. Per- 
fect home dyeing is guaranteed with 
Diamond Dyes even if you have never 
dyed before. Just tell your druggist 
whether the material you wish to dye 
is wool or silk, or whether it is linen, 
cotton, or mixed goods. For fifty-one 
years millions of women have been using 
“Diamond Dyes” to add years of wear 
to their old, shabby waists, skirts, 
dresses, coats, sweaters, stockings, dra- 
peries, hangings, everything! 





Any advertisement should be in our office 
at least 12 days before it is scheduled to 
appear. 








Paultless Drop- Head, Steel 

When it arrives use it free for 15 days. If then 
you are fully satisfied with it, send us $3.95 and 
BY, $4.00 each month for 7 months— $31.96 in all. 

it does not suit you, ship it back at our expense and 

we will refund even the freight you paid on arrival. 

Genuine Oak po meg te  penatifutty finished; Iron Stand, 
enameled ] ds inside, leaving flat table 
bin riinder ‘Selt Threading Cylinder 
up-to-date improvements. 


y black: 
top; Automatic Bobb 
Shuttle; Adjustable a 
All tools accessories {| 


ccmainaieeneiabenbeneiann vet, N.Y. OR CHICAGO 


spscchlg ge FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 


pepr. 2ST) 98 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which gossantens the reliability of all 
the advertising it carries.” 












| Eveready Focusing 
| Flashlight with the 
300 - ft Range 
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light, and they last longer. 


You need an EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT many 
times a day and night! 
You don’t have to grope in the dark— 


you don’t have to carry matches, candles, 
nor any cumbersome and dangerous 
lights. ..... Here are lights that are not 
only the handiest, but the safest. They 
are flameless—cannot set anything afire. 
Eveready Flashlights are the first perfect 
portable lights ever invented. 

Get some Eveready Flashlights today. Keep 


one always where you need it most— in 
the handiest place to pick it up on your 
way. Carry Eveready to light your way in 
the woodshed, barn, and other outbuildings; 
to light the stairs to cellar or garret; to get 
the right things from the tool chest, the ice 
box, the medicine shelf or cabinet. 


Eveready Flashlights and Batteries are sold 
at general stores; at the implement dealer’s; 
at electrical, hardware, drug, and sporting 
goods shops; garages; auto accessory stores. 


Whatever styles of tubu- 
lar flashlights you have,be 
sure to keep them loaded 
with these new Eveready 
Batteries. They fit and 
improve all makes of flash- 
} lights. They give more 

















Insist upon Eveready 


EVEREADY 
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ill Them All 


Every Rat and Mouse Easily 
Destroyed by New Discov- 
ery—Not a Poison 
Absolute freedom from rats and 
mice is now assured everyone. No 
more trapping and poisoning just a 
few. Clean out the whole bunch, 

young, old, big and little. 





Hick’s Rat Killer kills 


every rat or mouse on 
it does not 


your place. Most wonderful of all, 
and other 


harm anything but rats, mice, gophers, 
rodents. It is harmless to children, pets, poultry, 
and all kinds of stock, It can be spread anywhere 
and will kill only the rats and mice, This death- 
bringing disease rapidly sp@eads and quickly de- 
stroys all the rats and mice. There is no smell 
or odor, for they run outside for water and die 
away from the buildings, 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick is offering everyone troubled with these 
pests the chance to get rid of them at no cost to 
themselves. He will send three large double 
strength, one dollar bottles for the price of one. 
You keep one for yourself; the other two you sell 
to your neighbors at one dollar each, thus getting 
your own free and in addition making a dollar 
profit. Send $1.00 today (currency, money order, 
check, ete.) to Chas. M. Hick & Co., Dept. 783, 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. If you prefer, 
send no-money; just your name and address, and 
pay postman $1. 00 and postage on delivery. If 
after two weeks’ trial you are not absolutely satis 
fled, write Mr. Hick and your money will be re- 
funded. 
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SHOW BEES PAY 


tn honey, in money, in more and better 
fruit. Done right, beekeeping is the biggest 
payer on the farm, Easy to learn, smaillj 
Lf expense to start. A good-sized boy can easily, 
care for a smail ‘apiary. Out 50 years of pees 
a = at yours service. Wri 
, e sree bey ae bon euanle yo 
or for our 64-page supply 
, both eram-full of bee informa 


jie Reot Ce, 254 Main 6t., Medina, Ohie 
Pr tece bert TE 


te 
Pleasure and Profit.” 














From Seven 











Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F."”’ care of The Progressive Farmer 


to Seventeen 











What Do You Know About Corn? 


D24% Boys and Girls:— 

Now that corn planting is in full 
swing all over Dixie, I wonder how much 
you know about this great American 
crop. How many of you know where 
corn originated? Just common corn— 
Indian corn. Do you know the number 
of countries corn is now grown in? 


Corn is a wonderful and beautiful 
plant. If it was not so common, we 
could grow it along with sunflowers, cos- 
mos or golden glow, as an ornamental 
plant Corn has two kinds of blossoms 
—the graceful silk and the more formal 
tassel. 

There are hundreds of varieties of 
corn and the grains are of several differ- 
ent colors and many shades. I once 
made a United States flag out of red, 
white and blue grains. Corn is striped, 
yellow, brown, and some kinds have al- 
most black grains. 

I am going to give you a partial list 
of the uses to which corn and its prod- 
ucts are put. Of course, just corn is 
the most common form of this great 
grain, but in addition we have corn meal, 
corn bran, corn heart, corn germ meal, 


corn oil, corn germ oil cake, corn 
starch (several kinds), corn sugar 
(several kinds), corn hulls, corn fod- 
der, corn shorts, corn silage, corn 
screenings, canned corn, dried corn, 
corn fritters, corn cakes, corn bread, 
corn pudding, corn toasties, corn cob 


pipes, corn beer, corn vinegar—and alas! 
corn whiskey. Since corn gives us such 
a long list of extremely useful and bene- 
ficial things, what a pity that some men 
will turn this great gift of God into a 
curse that steals away one’s senses, sick- 
ens one’s body, and debases one’s moral 
nature. But the corn is not to blame 


for that; men are. 
UNCLE P. F. 


A Boy Who Succeeded With Ban- 
tams 


ipl THE spring of 1921 my grandfather 
gave me a trio of Golden Sebright 
Bantams. The little hens laid well all 
spring and summer, and I hatched off 
about 40 baby chicks. 
In October I enter- 
ed some at the Le- 
banon Fair near my 
home and won $3.25 
on them. In Novem- 
ber I entered some 
at Anderson, S. C., 
and won $18 on 
them, making $21.25 
— in prizes. 
sold $31 worth 
JOHN LEWIS JOLLY, Jr. a young stock, kept 
two pullets for breeders, and gave a 
trio back to my grandfather. I made 
$52.25 from only two hens in less than 
a year. 
I wish other boys would write how 
they make their extra spending money. 
JOHN LEWIS JOLLY, JR. 


Anderson County, S. C 


Editor’s Note—John Lewis, if we 
could all make such nice profits on our 
work, we might all be “jolly!” This is 
an excellent record. 

















A Highly Successful Cotton Project 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a junior in a consolidated high 
school in Mississippi County, Arkan- 
sas, am 15 years old, and live on the farm. 
I have studied vocational agriculture 
for almost two years and it is my choice 
of all subjects. Each year I have stud- 
ied agriculture I have carried on a pro- 
ject at home and have made considerable 
profit. 
Last year I chose cotton as my project, 
and .selected-a six-acre block where al- 
falfa had grown the year before, and 
naturally I had a fertile piece of land. 
I was favored with good weather and by 
the first of December I had gathered 8% 
bales of cotton. 


At the end of the year my account 
book showed as follows: 
Total credits ....... se . $1,163.01 
Total expehditures .......... 127. 48 


Total profit 
Prott Per ACTC wecccsescccesccccsens 








I was fortunate enough to win a $20 


—— 


prize offered by our local bank for the 
best financial showing made by any mem- 
ber of the class carrying cotton projects, 
I invested this sum in purebred Duroc- 
Jersey gilts. 

During my work and experience, [ 
learned the following about cotton: 

1, Always plant pedigreed seed. 

2. Have your seed bed well prepared, 
_ 3. Space your cotton about eight inches 
in the drill. 

4. Try to plow it every week during 
the growing season. 

. Strive to get cotton out of field be- 
Seno winter rains. ALTON RANEY. 

Wilson, Ark. 

Editor's Note.-—This well written let- 
ter describes good work and deserved 
success. It is another striking example 
of the value of club work. 


WHAT OUR YOUNG FOLKS ARE 
THINKING 


I.—Swapped a Hound for a Pig 


NCE I had a hound puppy and a boy 
told me he would give me a pig for 
my dog. I let the dog go because a pig 
is worth more than a dog. My sow 
brought me six pigs and I sold her and 
the pigs for $20. I bought a Poland- 


China sow then and she brought me 
seven pigs. I have made about $50 by 
trading a hound for a _ pig.—Verner 


Wells, Jennings, Fla. (Verner showed 


sound judgment.) 
I1—A Pet Bantam-singer 


NE of my pets is Annie, my little 

Bantam. She is one of the most 
amusing things on the farm. . She has a 
a sweet little voice and there is hardly a 
time when you can’t say, “Sing, Annie!” 
and have her sing just as if she knew 
what you said. — Margaret Hunsucker, 
Route 1, Cohutta, Ga. (Hens and roos- 
ters, too, are both interesting and amus- 
ing to watch. Haven’t you noticed that 
some of your hens are very much like 
some of the people you know?) 


III.—Can You Equal This Record 


igs OUR locality I am familiar with 55 
species of trees, 12 of shrubs, 60 of 
native flowers, 57 of birds, and fox- 
es, gray squirrels, opossums, skunks, 
groundhogs, and rabbits. Of the trees 
and shrubs, 20 have showy flowers, 6 
bear nuts and 8 fruit relished by man, 
bird, and beast; and 6 bear berries which 
birds eat during the winter. There are 
3 species of evergreen trees. —M. T. 
Wells, Route 6, New Albany, Miss. 
(How many of our boys and girls can 
recognize as many as 50 trees or birds 
or flowers seen in their home neigh- 
borhods ?) 


IV.—A Good Poultry Club Record 


JOINED the poultry club two years 

ago. The first year I raised 26 chick- 
ens, and on my exhibit I won a three- 
years’ subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, a fountain pen, and a scholar- 
ship to the State Fair. The second year 
[I won $10 in merchandise, $10 in cash, 
and another scholarship to the State 
Fair. I think every boy and girl should 
belong to some club.—Lillian, McCain, 
Route 4, Mesquite, Texas. (Almost 
every boy or girl who has given club 
work a fair trial feels the same way 
about it, Lillian. Even if you don’t win 
a prize, it’s well worth while.) 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER 


I.—Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 
HAT has four legs, four eyes, 
wears ati apron, and smokes a 
a cookstove. 

HOWARD SCHOFIELD. 

I1.—This Week’s Puzzles 

F 1 and 2 is kerosene and 2 and 3 ts 

gasoline, what would 4 and 1 be? 

2. If a squirrel went to a crib of corn 
seven mornings and carried out 3 ears 
each morning, how many would he carry 
out in one week? 


pipe: 


3. What word of six letters contains 
six words besides itself? 

4. What is that which occurs twice. it 
a moment and not once in a thousand 
years? ‘ 


¢ 
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NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 






Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money 
Down Offer—Breaking All Records. 
Greatest Offer Ever Made 
The value of an Adler Organ in your own heme 


can never be measured in dollars and cents. 
cause I want every, family to know the clovating 
i 













rn how you can 
have the World’s Best Organ—winners of 
ee prise => St. outs World’ 3 Faw, 
oO at 

Conservation Exposit ition, Knoxville, 
Tenn., 1913, and at the Jamestown 

sition—sent to “4 home with- 
out paying a cent 


FREE 30-Day Trial 


Have it a month free—it it 

does not prove all I claim— 
just ship it back to me— 
and your trial doesn’t cost 
you a single penny. 





nd no money un- 
til you decide to buy. 


amounts. 1f, t the 
end of a year the- so 
faile to 
every dai, I Ly - refund 
every dol er yee ave pa 
The Adler is the a 
World’ 's Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
made before. 


50-VYear 
Guarantee! 


I can and will save you 
$48.71 w ponnupe | sell cine 
from the $1,000,000 Adler 
est in existence 
direct-from- 
tory peices. food I 
we it by sendin 
the dler tres 
trial. Jadge for your- WSN 
self at my risk. i 4 | 
Mail Coupon iz 
Today! 7a 
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Adler "Mig. Co., 
2434 W. ChestnatSt. “Louisville . Ky. 

Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book. ] 









ADLER) 








» Embroidered 
SERGE 
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; 2 $ 
On Arrival 


Poa’ t miss this amaz- 
ing bargain! Only a 
few of these stunning 
style, fine quality 
Serge Dresses to 
at this sensational 4 
low price. Fashioned 
from extra quality 
Serge; always looks | 
mice and gives ex- | 
cellent wear. Beau- | 
tifully desi 
stitched wool em- 
broidery in two har- 
monizing colors— wil 
not pull out or run. 2 
novelty pockets; self | 
patente! pass belt; | 
full length sleeves. 


SEND NO 
MONEY: 


So sure ere we that you 
will say - is the most 

won wey 
png it withe | 
ff] out one penny in advance. 
Wa Juet your request brings 








tt 
fies lor: Navy blue Ay Sine: 
omen’ 'a sizes, 32 to46 
Inses’ sizes,14 to 18. shat 


ACT NOW! 


and vont postage: oo on ‘crrival” rn a Ea 
International Mail “Order House 


Dept. K-574 
3311 Ogden Avenue, cuicaco 


. | Interpationst Ma Mall O Order House 
1 Ogden A 
peeney, sone me quick 














. Will postman 
$2.98 and postage on A serge Drees If not you will 
refund my money 
Name. Size. 
Address. 

City. State 





| curtail the 
| tionship of its greatest pleasure. 


Questions and Answers 


(Concluded from page 13, column 1) 
waisted, the majority of them are held 
in place by an elastic run through 
casing at the waist line, 

* ” * 

“I am pale. Would a little paint 
that is rouge, lip stick and powder, 
help my looks? Why does face pow- 
der make little scales on my face 
which look worse than none?” A little 
face powder, a very little, is really 
necessary if we would not have our 


noses shine like well burnished sauce- 
pans and just the tiniest bit of rouge 
may be used if one happens to be very 
pale on the night of a party or other 
special occasion but never, never in 
the day time by a young girl. Do not 
use a lip stick, it always looks artifi- 
cial and so defeats its own end for 
no one wants to use powder or paint 
in such a way that it shows. If the 
powder makes scales on your skin ap- 
ply just a bit of cold cream first, wipe 
it off and then use the powder. Plenty 
of sleep, good wholesome food, includ- 
ing milk, eggs, green vegetables, and 
fruit, and outdoor exercise will make 
your complexion bloom so that artifi- 
cial means will be unneeded. 
+ = * 


“Will a serge middy with very few 
clothes under it do to wear in summer 
at night when it is cool?” Ido not be- 
lieve any one will know what you have 
under the middy if you have a well fit- 
ting brassiere but for summér wear I 


should prefer dresses of washable 
material and the usual allowance of 
underclothes. A sweater or one of the 


new capes may be added in the even- 
ing for warmth if needed 


OUR YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG 
WOMEN 


“On the Choice of Friends Our 
Good or Evil Name Depends” 


HERE are no finer friendships than 

those between young women and 
young men. They cultivate and enrich 
the noble traits of each, causing both to 
have higher ideals and aspirations. 
Where friendship is mutual, each feels 
free to advise, to suggest, and to help 
the other attain to-his or her coveted 
goal. Where such friendship exists, a 
girl does not mistrust nor mistake the 
man’s friendship for love, which would 
freedom and rob the rela- 











has no place in 
connection 


W. A. C, 


As for flirtation—it 
my vocabulary for it has no 
with friendship or happiness. 


Demands Good Habits of Her 
Friends 


T IS perfectly natural for boys and 
girls to want a special friend or chum, 
and to have one will enlarge our happi- 
ness and usefulness. A_ reasonable 
amourtt of social activity is essential to 
our well being, for most pleasures in 
life grow out of our relation to society. 
Innocent games, a big romp, a good 
laugh, all help to develop the body, pro- 
long life and increase our usefulness 

We should, however, use care in choos- 
ing our friends. If we find a boy in- 
clined to exaggeration or to use improper 
language we should not he chummy with 
him. We will find it always safest to be 
chaste, sincere and dignified in our con- 
versation. This does not mean we are 
not to have any fun, for to associate with 
young men who are socially, intellectu- 
ally and morally our equals is both help- 
ful and enjoyable. 

I think girls should demand a high 
| standard of morals from the men with 
whom they are friends and treat them 
as they wish their brothers to be treated. 
Young men who have one spark of man- 
hood will admire and respect the girl 
whose friendship they seek, too much to 
be, or even try to.be, too familiar with 
them, to smoke in their presence or have 
the odor of strong drink on their breath. 

In our conversation we must have 
something sensible and interesting to 
say if we would hold our friends. Have 
a charming story to read or tell, and be 
good listeners. Find out what your 
chum is interested in and prove to him 
that you are well informed and interest- 
ed in the same subject. You will have 
no trouble entertaining him and will 
add to your own knowledge. 

ESTHER MAE COOPER. 


(17) 367 
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HOME 
CAMP COOKING 
WORKSHOP IRONING 
CHURCH PLUMBING 
BOAT MILKING 
HEN HOUSE | CHURNING 
Anywhere ! Horse Power 
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HOMELITE 


The PORTABLE Electric Light and Power Plant 
Not the lowest price but the cheapest and best 


will run Your Cream Separator d 









T’S a tedious job— turning the separator—takes 
lots of time and energy—especially when the 
other jobs are waiting. 


Homelite, the portable electric light and power 
plant, will run your separator—just press a button 
to start it — and will leave you 
free to go on with other duties. 
And it will furnish light for house and 


barns, too. The cost of operation is 
slight. Let us tell you all about it. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet PF3 

























Weight 100 lbs. No founda- 
tion needed. Compact—1)4 
cubic feet of space enough. 
Economical. 1 gallon of fuel 
enough red 2,000 watt 


our 
Made 12 and 32 Volts. 





Ge 
Simms Magneto Co. 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 


——a 
—— 


FLANDERS-SMITH, Inc. 


22 West Mount Royal Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Distributors for Virginia, Maryland and District of Columbia 
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Clotheraft Sex8e 
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HEN YOU HESITATE about your 
next suit, look into: this Clothcraft 
Serge Folder. Read what we have to 
say “about this exc eptional clothing 
value—the best ‘‘buy’’ of the season. 

Read about the cloth, and then 
examine the actual samples which 
are sent in our little folder. Finger 
them critically, noting the firm 
weave, the strong ‘‘body’’ of the 
cloth. Andthen remember that they 

are the product of Clothcraft’s 75 
years of manufacturing experience 
and that the low price is the result 
of quantity production (effecting 
great savings in purchases of raw 
materials) and ingenious new manu- 
facturing methods. 

There’s a Swatch Folder for you—FREE,. 

Just send the coupon. 
THE JOSEPH & FEISS co., , Cleveland, , Ohio 
























THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO., 
2162 W. 53rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send me, without obligation, folder contain- 
ing actual swatches of the serges used in the Clothcraft 
Serge Specials, and other information. 
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(Sign here) .. 
(Address here). ..cseeees cece 
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Directors Adopt Resolutions 


Thanks to Leaders im Cotton Sign- 
up Campaign 
T A recent meeting of the elected 
directors of the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 


“Whereas, the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Codperative Association has 
been duly and properly organized with 
a membership of more than 24,000 
grower-members representing an an- 
nual production of about 330,000 bales 
of cotton; and 


“Whereas the origin of the idea of 
the said Association; the launching of 
the organization campaign, the secur- 
ing of the 24,000 contracts and the final 
organization was the product of the in- 
spired vision and the unselfish service 
of certain men who labored long and 
well without adequate reward or hope 
of reward other than the satisfaction 
of a great work accomplished; and 


“Whereas it is proper for this Asso- 
ciation to record its recognition of 
these and their deeds and its sincere 
appreciation of their efforts in its be- 
half; 


“Now, therefore, be it resolved that 
the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association, speaking for 
itself and for each of its 24,000 grower 
members, does hereby render and re- 
cord its deep appreciation, its sincere 
thanks and its assurance of unending 
regard. 

“1. To L. S. Tomlinson, president of 
the Organization Committee, Because 
of his splendid service as the active 
head of the organization committee; 
Because of his inspired leadership of 
the original cotton association prior to 
the birth of the organization commit« 
tee; Because for more than two years, 


he has poured without stint his time, 
his thought, his influence, and his 
health into the movement which has 
culminated in the organization of this 
Association; and especially Because 
his whole heart and soul have been de- 
voted and consecrated to the rescue 
and financial emancipation of the agri- 
cultural population in this state by the 
advancement of the idea of codperative 
marketing of agricultural products. 


To A. W. Swain, Because of his 
untiring, enthusiastic and strenuous 
efforts as secretary-treasurer of the 
organization committee. 


“3. To Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Because he 
has served early, late and ably as vice- 
president and member of the organiza- 
tion committee and especially Because 
he has vigorously and generously direc- 
ted the united influence and effort of 
his large and efficient department and 
his numerous county agents toward 
the advancement of this Association 
and the cause of codperative market- 
ing. 

“4. To Dr. Clarence Poe, Because of 
his punctilious and efficient discharge 
of his unusually heavy duties as a 
member of the organization committee 
and specially Because through his pow- 
erful agricultural publication, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, he has for years been 
the prophet of codperative marketing 
in the South, and Because through his 
editorial and news columns he has 
striven continually and steadily for the 
advancement of this Association and 
has wielded an influence of incalcula- 
ble power and benefit among the farm. 
ers of this state. 


“5. To Dr. J. Y. Joyner, Because of 
his invaluable counsel, inspiration and 
work as one of the leaders in all de- 
partments of the organization and pro- 
motion of the codperative marketing 
campaign, and Because of his unselfish 


“7 
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Send to Wm. Schield Mfg, 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
instructive free booklet. 





The Perfect 
Soap Maker 













—the choice of thousands of women for 
making pure soap quickly—easily. Use 
waste grease, water and Red Devil Lye— 
that’s all. Easy, successful recipes for hard 
and floating soaps on the can label. Insist 
upon the genuine—pure, strong, lasting, 


Ask for it by name at leading grocers 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Sure is. §trong 


S. E. Warehouse Company, 
















devotion to the aims and purposes of 
the cause. 


“6. To J. R. Peterson of Clinton, 
George T. Leach of Washington, 
Paul Jones of Tarboro, Marion 


Butler of Elliott, T. B. Parker of Ral- 
eigh, R. W. Scott of Haw River, W. K. 
Bethune of Lumberton, U. B. Blalock 
of Wadesboro, W. W. Lentz of States- 
ville, J. C. Reid of Charlotte, J. A. 
Brown of Chadbourn and L. J. Baker 
of Palmyra, members of the Organiza- 
tion Committee, Because they have 
labored wisely and well, have given of 
themselves generously and largely for 
the organization of this Association, 
and Because their names, their endorse- 
ment and their efforts have added sub- 
stance, reliability and character to the 
movement.” 


Other resolutions rendered especial 
thanks to the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server and other North Carolina news- 
papers and also “to the countless indi- 
vidyals who have worked at home and 
in the field to promote this Associa- 
tion; who have been active in the sign- 
up and who have fought and won for 
the Association, Because their vision 
and courage and their unselfish efforts 
have accomplished and brought to pass 
what was said to be impossible, and 
what is believed to be immeasurably 
beneficial.” 


Fertilizing Corn 

N FERTILIZING corn with acid and 

nitrate, I have found 200 pounds of 
acid and 100 pounds of nitrate per 
acre good, I prefer to put all the acid 
and half the nitrate when I plant, put- 
ting the rest of the nitrate around the 
corn when it is about knee-high. I 
find, on ordinary thin land, that if no 
nitrate is used at planting time the 
corn grows off too slowly; on the 
other hand, if all of it is put in when 
we plant we may get too sappy a 
growth, and a sudden drouth may 


prove disastrous. 





Dealers Everywhere 


Flex-a-Tile has become s0 
popular in the South that in 
nearly every community there 
is a hardware or lumber deal- 
er who carries a full line of 
Flex-a-Tile Roofing Products 
and Richardson Wall Board. 
The Flex-a-Tile dealer is the 


rience and suggestions will 

' save you time and money, 
‘a Every Flex-a-Tile dealer is r 

dependable business man, y 

can rely on his judgment. ot 

by chance there isn’t a Flex- 

a-Tile dealer in your com- 


ty, your esen: the Sou 
Dealer Wri 4 fe te orn 
ealers :— te for exe 
a-Tile ition for 19 States 











Illustrated Booklet 
and Samples |tei: Green 


Learn how asphalt roofing is made. 
One reading of our amazingly interesting FREM booklet, illustrated 
throughout, makes you an expert 
asphalt paw rae slab or sample of roll roofing and know absolutely 
if it is made of 
and tempered for climatio conditions in your particular locality 
This wonderful booklet is not an advertisement. 
to keep it in your library, 
economical, lasts the longest and looks the best for each individual 
ge agg your house, your barn, 
hous sheds, chicken coops, silos, etc. Simple instructions and 
illustrations in colors show just how to put 
Flex-a-Tile right over the old shingles. 
dt asphalt roofing b 
booklet tells you. 


Specially Constructed to Withstand 


have ed how to —— asphalt 


~- The by | red and gr 








THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM | 


What Helps and What Harts 
Weevils 


ERE are the favorable and the un- 
favorable conditions for boll weevil 
ravages 
Conditions Unfavorable to Boll Weevil 
Attack: 


1, Hot and dry weather during the 
time the bolls are setting 

2. A cold winter. 

3. One of the most effective methods 
of contro! of boll weevil found in some 
parts of the boll weevil infested area 
where the yields are good has beeu the 
use of calcium arsenate. This treat- 
ment, however, is as yet in a more or 
less experimental stage 

4. Factors favoring the rapid growth 
and fruiting of the plants. 


Conditions Favoring Boll Weevil 
Damage: 





i. Hot and rainy weather during the 
heaviest fruiting period of the plants— 
late June, July, and early August. 

2. A preceding mild winter 
spring. 

3. Cotton growing is usually found to 
be safer in the Piedmont section gen- 
erally than it is in the Coastal Plain 
region of the South. 

4. Poor and unfertilized lands suffer 
most from bolt weevil, as the cotton 
on these lands will be slow in grow- 
ing and fruiting, and consequently in 
opening.—C. B. Williams, Agronomist, 
North Carolina Extension Service. 


and 


T WAS an Ohio farmer who by rear- 

ranging his fences saved himself and 
his teams 4,300 turns in a year, but 
there is no law against a Southern 
farmer seeing if he might go and do 
likewise, 







Know roofing from the felt up 
judge. Be able to examine 41 
the finest felt—if it is properly saturated, coated 


You will be proud 
Tells what kind of roofing is the most 
garage, granaries, out- 
on a new roof or how 
In the future, don’t 
Know what you are getting. u 


Heat, Wind and Rain. 


Flex- othe roofing products have a most favorable reputation in 
This is because 


Flex-a-Tile engineers and chemisla 
it roofing that will endure South. 

out the Bouthe m 

farm 


soft 
charm that blends with nature’s setting. Flex-a-Tile roofs 


last for yeara and aro ~~ 2 fire resistant; there is no up-koop 
eost—no painting—no patching. 


THE RICHARDSON COMPANY, 


Lockland, (Cincinnati) Ohio. 
Melrose Park, (Chicago) Ill. 





Southern States Division - - Candler Building, Atlanta, Ge. 











FLEX-A-TILE 





Roofing Products 








When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
the advertising it carries.” 
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Varieties of Soy and Velvet Beans 
BorH soy and velvet beans fit in well 


with many of the systems of rota- 
They are generally planted with 


tions. 
corn and used as forage crops, though 
often planted in rows. 

y beans may take the same place 
as cowpeas in a rotation. One of the 
most popular varieties is the Mammoth, 
a heavy yielder both in forage and 
grain, though the seasons are not long 


enough for it to mature grain north of 
Virginia. The Otootan is a rather late 
variety and yields much forage. 


The Georgia velvet bean.or “Hun- 
dred Day Speckled” is the most exten- 
sively planted variety in the upper half 
of the Cotton Belt, When left in the 
field, the beans afford Winter grazing 
for cattle and hogs. 


In planting in rows about 30 pounds 
of soy bean seed are required to plant 
an acre, and when sowed broadcast, 
about 90 pounds. 


From one-half to a bushel of velvet 
beans are required to plant an acre 
when the heaviest possible yield of 
vines is wanted. Two to three quarts 
are sufficient if the¥ines are not to in- 
terfere with the corn. 


Two useful Farmers’ Bulletins are: 
073, The Soy Bean: Its Culture and 
Uses; and 962, Velvet Beans. 

The varieties of both soy and velvet 
beans follow: 

VARIETIES OF SOY BEANS 
VERY EARLY 


"GAN ITO.—Erect of growth, good where early 
grain is wanted. 


to 
seed. 


adapted 


Black Eyebrow.—Especially 
and 


Northern conditions for both hay 
MEDIUM EARLY 

Arlington.—Does not shatter seed badly, is 

good for hay. 

Black Beauty.—Good variety for hay, black 


seed. 
MEDIUM LATE 

Haberlandt.—Very prolific, but seed 
close making it hard to harvest them. 
Hollybrook.—Not good hay producer but 
very prolific. 
Acme.—Another 
for seed. 
Peking.—Makes good hay, fairly prolific, 
seed black, do not shatter easily. 
Wilson.—Good hay, easy mow, 
seed, fairly prolific. 

Virginia.—Growth not very upright unless 
planted with corn, brown seed. 

Chiquita. —Good for hay and pasturage, ¢s- 
pecially in dry regions, black seed. 
LATE 

Mammoth Yellow.—Heavy seeder, good all- 
purpose pea, makes good hay, especially 
adapted to Gulf states. 

Tokio.—Quite prolific, dwarf variety, green 
seed. 

Barchet.—Well adapted for hay and green 
manure in Gulf states, brown seed. 

VERY LATE 
Biloxi.—Erect, easy to mow, good for hay 
and seed if planted early, brown seed. 
Chinese.—Good for hay but not for seed. 
Otootan.—Good for hay and soil 
ment, easy to mow, brown seed. 
VARIETIES OF VELVET BEANS 
VERY EARLY 
WAKULLA.—Early development © forestalls 
attacks of caterpillar, scatters seed, rather 

scant growth of vine. 

Yokohama.—Has gray seed, is non-stinging, 


fairly good producer of seed, but scatters 
seed, 


grow 


variety grown especially 


black 


to 


improve- 


Putney.—Has dark mottled seed, ranks well 
as producer of seed, is free from stings. 

Tracy No. 1.—Also non-stinging, has gray 
seed, is moderately prolific. 

Osceola No. 1.—Seed mottled, scatters seed, 
one of the non-stinging varieties. 

Georgia.—Quite early and does not scatter 
seed, only slightly stinging, seed are speckled. 

EARLY 


Osceola No. 2.—Mottled seed, is a non- 
stinging variety. 


Early White Stingless—Heavy producer, 
has gray seed, is non- stinging. 
Manatee.—Has speckled seed and is a 


Stinging variety but is quite prolific. 


MEDIUM 
Tracy No. 3.—Dark mottled seed, slightly 
Stinging, rather light bearer. 
_ Florida-Young.—Speéckled seed, very prolific, 
only slightly stinging. 
Early Chinese.—Non-stinging, one of the 
heaviest bearing known varieties. 


LATE 


Chinese.—Quite prolific, i -stingi 
SCatters — . in onl ws 
Lyon.—Scatters 


clusters. long 


seed, pods grow in 


VERY LATE 


Florida—Rank growth, holds leaves late, 
medium fruiter, and non-stinging. 
X Y Z—Gray seed, 


prolific, little- stinging, 


not 


Tracy No. 2.—Not ve ry prolific, black, much 
ing . 





> freezing feature. 
trees or ditching 
Ask your County Agent 
how the Federal ies 


Loan System will he 
you clear your la 


NON-HEADACHE 








season’s supply of Dumorite. 


— “$NO 
— SFAISOTIXSA WOW 


=———— $M OWIDMWO 
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per dollar 


The first guncotton-nitroglycerin 
dynamite without a headache 


UMORITE is the first guncotton-nitroglycerin dynamite 

put on the market that can be used with a certainty that 
no headache will result. 
If you have ever suffered from ‘‘dynamite headache,” you can 
appreciate what a boon this new Du Pont explosive is to the 
farmers of this country—in this one particular alone. 
Couple with this feature its extreme economy—135 to 140 sticks 
at the price of 100 sticks of 40% dynamite with approximately 
equal strength to the latter, stick for stick. Then add its non- 
These advantages make it certain that 
Dumorite will be the choice of most farmers for all farm 
purposes—whether blasting stumps or boulders, or planting 


in dry soil. 


See your local hardware or general store merchant regarding your 
Write us for descriptive booklet 


“Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives.” 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va, 





tc 


NON-FREEZING 





VION! 











Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 

















PATTERSON-BALDWIN CO., LIBERTY, N. C. 


LIME-MARL ~ 


3est form of Lime for agricultural 
purposes. Write at once for prices, 
literature and freight rate. 

DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED. 


Marlbrook Lime Co., 

















ROANOKE, VIRGINIA, | 





The Thrift Catalog of the Spotless Company j 
savings on the things you need in the home an 
right prices. 









12% Gauge Wire 
4 Point Barbs, 3 ins. apart 
Made for wire entanglements in France but never 
shipped across. Wound on 40 rod spools, has never 
been unwound, is not galvanized but is just as it 
left the mill except it has become slightly rusty 
so we dipped each spool in elastic black paint. 
Free sample on request. Over 15,000 spools sold 
to satisfied customers since the ist ef the year. 


In lots 1 te 4 spools, per spool___....----- 1.45 
In lots 5 to 9 spools, per spool_...-------- 1.40 
In lots 10 to 34 spools, per spool__.------- 1.35 
In lots 35 to 99 spools, per spool____------ 1.25 


Polished Iron Staples.—Takes % Ib. to spool. Per 
100 Ib. ken §3.00, 50 Ibs.__$1.65, 25 1ibs.._85e, 
10 Ibs..-35e. The chance of a lifetime to fence 


at a wonderfully low cost. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 








“The South’s Mail Order House” RICHMOND, VA. 


d about the farm. 
If you did not get a copy, write today. 


Government Barb Wire 





TRADE HERE AND SAVE 


ust mailed will show you substantial 


It’s a guide to the 
__It is free fom the asking. 


Peg Tooth Harrows 


$7.10 ag 
25 x Y, 
$13.75 
50x % 


U-bar frame, guarded ends, 
strong. Lever adjustment. 
less draw bar. 


Auto Supplies for Less 


Buy here and 
save. We are 
price makere on 
repair parts for 








xtra 
Prices 





, 










Fords. Note 

“ these prices. 
Champion X_ Spark Plug------- 48 
Milwaukee Timer --~~--------- 1.69 
Top Recover for Fords___-__----5.95 


Consult our Thrift Catalog before 
you buy apy aute supplies. 














$70 (20) * 





Nitrate of Soda 


EEDS nitrogen to 

your young plants 
quickly when they need it 
because Chilean Nitrate 
is richest in nitrogen. 


Fertilized well with Nitrate 
of Soda when planting, de- 
velops those young squares 


so early that the boll-weevil 
does not bore through. 










When your brand of fertilizer 
does not carry more than 2 or 3 
per cent of nitrogen, use in addition 
200 lbs. of Nitrate of Soda per acre: 
and use it promptly when you plant. 


If You Wait You Lose 


Sead postal at once for Bu.letin No. 24 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 











Buy Your New Buggy Now at 


(Giese wwe 













NK 






Why pay exorbitant retail prices when you can get 
your new buggy delivered direct from our factory to 
your home at the rock-bottom wholesale price? 































= R E E ' New Catalog, all latest styles, 


com BP ap 
Vy Woe AL BZ 
at cut prices. Write now for A 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 
Ss 


your copy. RY 4 NS, A’ Sa\NNo, 
585 MEANS ST., ATLANTA, GA. MS WY SK 























<2 
—VANCE 20TH CENTURY SAW MILLS— 


y Ny 
Produce High-grade Lumber Which Brings Better Prices. 


yy 
Are built in 5 sizes, from §, to 25,000 feet daily ~capacity. The 
Pony Mill is largely used with Fordson Tractor power. All sizes have 
cable drive, spring receder, Heacock-King belt feed works, and other 
modern features. 
A HIGH-GRADE MILL AT REDUCED PRICBS. 
Also Resaws, Planers and Matchers,, Edgers, Saw Dust Rigs, Ete. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, WN. C. 











-M. C. MEIER, SALINA, KANSAS. 


SEED— Order Now —SEED 


ROOFING 


Red Clover, $11 bushel. Alsike, $9.50. Alfalfa, 
7e-5e. aeeen. 7, a $3 oe. — Alfal- 
a, e weet Clover, $5 ue Grass, $30 100. . . 
Red Top, $20. Orchard Grass, $20. Sacks free. Write or wire for our 
B al S ae od full bag “way down” prices on gal- WAY 


We allow a discount of 5 per cent on 8 full bag 
orders, and 10 ‘per cent on 10 full bag orders. 
Order right from this ad, or write for samples; but 
get your order in now before another advance, and 
while we can make prompt shipment. 


vanized roofing 


eect Big eke Sante DOWN 
American Roofing Co., Ashland, Ky. | 














BELTING AND BRAKE LININGS 


Use Scandinavia Belting on your engine, sawmill, 
or other farm machinery. Better service at eco- 
nomical prices. 

Scandinavia Brake and Transmission Lining for 


Always Mention 
Ford cars, and Asbestos Brake Linings for all cars. 


The Progréssive 
Farmer nai earn BELTING OFAN | 
When Writing to Advertisers | 














’ Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 











Have you ever advertised in THE PROGRESSIVE — write one\of our advertisers. we 
RMER? ‘Try tt. Tt Payst ““-s=== === === We -fuarantee -you.a square deal. , 
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INEXHAUSTIBLE SOURCE 
Mr. Nextdoor: “Johnny, you’ve got a new 
brother—the stork just brought it.” 


Johnny: “Stork nothing—the milkman 
did!” 

Mr. Nextdoor: “The milkman?” ; 
Johnny: “Sure! Doesn’t it say on his 
wagon, ‘Families supplied daily’?” 


MISSISSIPPI CHATTER 
Irvin S. Cobb, on a recent Southern tour, 
stopped for dinner in a Mississippi village. 
“Well, uncle, what’s the bill of fare?” he 
asked the aged colored man who came from 
the kitchen to look after him, 


“De bill of fare,” said the old man, “am 
ham, eggs, cohn bread, and coffee.” 

“Then I'll have ham, eggs, corn bread, and 
coffee,” said Mr. Cobb. 

The old waiter bowed and shuffled out. 


But a mome ter he put his head through 
the doorway again. 

“Boss” he said, “how you gwine have dem 
eggs—blind, or lookin’ at ye?” 


THE INQUISITIVE WOMAN 
The precocious child had just returned 
from his first day at school, registering in- 
tense ennui, 
“Donald, what did you learn today?” asked 
his mother. 
“Nothing.” 


“What, nothing at all?” 
“Nope. There was a woman there who 
wanted to know how to spell cat, so'I told 


her. That’s all.’’—Selected. 
AS SOON AS SHE COULD GET READY! 

A negro woman sat in her shanty door 
eating a pig’s foot. A man came up and 
said, “Your husband has just been killed 
at the saw mill.” She was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then said, “You jes’ wait till I 
finish eatin’ this pig foot, an’ then you’s 
gwiner hear some hollerin’ what is holler- 
ing’!” 

Editorial Comment: A Georgia reader 
sends this, We are always glad to have 
our friends send us jokes or poems they 
have enjoyed. 


SOMETHING HAPPENED 

Ole and Tom had been walking on the rail- 
road track when a train came by and killed 
Ole. In court, Tom testified: “I got off the 
track and after the train passed I didn’t see 
nothin’ of Ole. I walked on up the track, 
and I sees one of Ole’s legs. Further on I 
sees one of Ole’s arms. Then I seed Ole’s 


head, an’ I sez to myself, ‘My Lawd! Some- 
thing muster happened to Ole’!’”’ 
GAINED HIS WISH 

There was company at the table. The plate 


of cake was first passed to the guest, who 
took one of the larger pieces; then to 
Johnny, who took the other large piece. As 
Frank took the remaining small piece, he 
said, under his breath, to his brother: “Pig!” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “if it had been passed 
to you first, which would you have taken?” 


“The small piece, of course,” said Frank 
with righteous indignation. 
“Well, then, what are you grumbling 


about? That’s the piece you got, isn’t it?”— 
Selected. 


To satisfy his appetite 
The dog ate a stick of dynamite— 
Doggonet 


Two met on the bridge at midnight 
Never to meet again— 

One of them was a southbound cow, 
The other a northbound train. 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


» ByJ.PAlley - 





You KIN PURTY MUCH 
COUNT Yo’ CHICKENS 
‘FO DEY HATCH, EF 
You SHO You DoNE 
SOT DE RIGHT KIN’ o’ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 


Raising Cheap Pork 


HE growing of hogs, whether for 
home production of pork, or for mars 


ket, can be greatly simplified through the , 


rotation of -grazing crops. Not only ig 
the amount ef work greatly reduced, but 
the feed is itself far cheaper than hand- 
fed grain, whether grown on the farm 
or purchased. In the following rota 
tion four lots are necessary, adjoining 
if possible, a fifth enclosure in which’ 
there is running water and shade. Prep. 
aration should be made this spring for 
the seeding of the lots which is to be 
done in the early fall. Lot No. 1 should, 
be seeded to crimson clover and rape; 
No. 2, red clover and alfalfa; No. 3,4 
smooth-headed wheat; No. 4, rye. The 
latter is for fall and winter grazing. In 
the spring, when lot No. 1 is ready, the 
hogs should be taken off the rye and 
given.access to it. No. 4 is turned and 
sowed in peas and soy beans. No. 1 is 
grazed off and then the hogs are put in 
Lot 2; the former is then planted in 
alternate rows of corn and soy beans. 
The hogs remain on No. 2 until the 
wheat, No. 3, is in, the dough stage, at 
which time they are given this crop, 
When this is consumed the peas and soy 
beans come next @Lot 4). The last, or 
fattening lot, No. 1, corn and soy beans, 
should be fed when the corn is nearly 
ripe. Should there be any gaps between 
crops, the alfalfa and clover, No. 2, will 
always be ready. For the second year, 
No. 3 is seeded in crimson clover and 
rape; No. 4 in wheat; and No. 2 remains, 
From each lot there should be a gate 
opening into the water lot or land lead- 
ing thereto. 

In this system, from. the time the 
young pigs start in the spring to killing 
time, it will not be necessary to feed the 
porkers one whit by hand. In the water 
lot, the hogs should have access to a 
salt made in the following formula: 
Common salt, 25 pounds; charcoal, 8 
pounds; hard wood ashes, 6 pounds; air- 
slaked lime, 4 pounds; sulphur, 1 pound. 


It would be well to breed the sows so 
as to get the spring litters in March. 
The sows should then be bred to get a 
fall litter. The spring pigs are raised 
for home or market, and the fall pigs 
are sold, the income therefrom will pay 
for the keep of the sows through the 
winter. Lots of one acre each will carry 
from 10 to 12 head. This system has 
been tried by several local farmers with 
excellent results. W. M. PERRY, 

‘ County Agent. 

Pittsylvania Co., Va. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 














A “Brigadier” Boor! 
To Head Your Herd 


A select and outstanding individual from 
a reliable, producing sow. Four to five 
months old; weaned and eating; double 
treated against cholera (should be im- 
mune for life); registered in the buyers |, 
name. Crated and delivered to the ex- 
press company, price 

Farmers boar pigs, four months old and 
as above described, $25. 

Guarantee—If not satisfied, return the 
boar and we will return the money. 


CURLES NECK FARM 


E. B. Keeley, Supt., Richmond, Va. 

















SHORTHORNS ___. 
» SHORTHORNS SELL WELL 
IN SOUTH 





} Sixty Tennessee bred Shorts 
| horns averaged over $500 
need at Southern Cattleasey 
meeting at nox 6. 
Diversified and Livestol 
farming pays 
our crops as beef and milk, 
For information, address 


Ameriean Shorthorn B 
Association 


{3 Dexter Park “Ave., 
Chicago, - Uline 








RABBITS 


ee al 


NEW ZEALAND RED RABBITS 
Out of Registered Stock 


Conforming to Standard in size and color, Abso- 
lutely healthy. Four to six months old Does, $4; 
Bucks, $5; trios, $10. 

Money returned if not satisfactory, 
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G. A. BISHOP, Route 2, WILMINGTON, N. © - 
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sp prinklingean A te 
your premises—the dipping 
tank where the occasion de- 
mands. For your hogs, a wal- 
low is the most convenient, and 
> effective. To every 70 to 
00 gallons of water add one 
gallon of Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. Then your premises 
—the cow barn, the stables, the 
pig pen, the poultry house, the 
sink, drains, closets, cesspools 
—everything, everywhere, will 
be pure and healthful, 


You can dip, or rom can spray 


or sprinkle, or appl 

sponge or brush, Dr. ew Dip 
and Disinfectant to the animal 
body. There’s scarcely an ani- 
mal parasite, skin disease, or in- 
fection that Dr. Hess D. and D. 
will not remedy. Guaranteed. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 


with a 
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BERKSHIRES 


'Sows— BERKSHIRES —Boars 

Big Type. Bred Sows, Service Boars. 

Now booking orders for Spring Pigs. 
Write for Circular and Prices. 


Fred D. Paxton, 


EAST FALLS CHURCH, 
Rie 


—LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRES— 
At Hillcrest Farm 


Young Boars, weighing 225 at 6 months old, and Gilts 
nearly as large, out of 600-Ib. sows, sired by our great 
Epochal boar. No better foundation stock to be found, 
if you want real size in quick-growing Berkshires that 
are actually making a profit in pork at an early age. 
Young Pigs also of same type and development. Write 
us your needs, or better, come and select in person. 
References if you wish, 


HILLCREST FARM, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


“BEECHCROFT” 


IMPROVED 


DUROCS 


Your Money’s Worth. 


C. Porter Claxton, 


BELL BUCKLE, TENNESSEE. 


hd Ld 
— Big Type Durocs of Quality — 
Blue Ribbon Winners. ‘Joe Orion 2,”* “‘Orion Dixie’ 
axl Scissors breeding. A few Bred Sows, Service 
. Open Gilts, and Pigs, both sexes. 
A.C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 


OUROC-JERSEYS DUROC-JERSEYS 


We offer for imrhediate sale a few geet Young, Tried 

Sows, bred to JORDAN'S WONDE Also one big 

Yearling Boar, by him, by ORION” CHERRY KING 
.. dam. Priced at $50 to $100 each. 

JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs Big Type Poland-China —Pigs 


They are big. are bred right. Many of them 
are show , vt you want Polands of the very 

















VIRGINIA. 
—— 








CLARKSVILLE, VA. 






































highest caliber, write me. 10-weeks Pigs, pairs, no 

akin, $35; single, $18. Pedigreed ° 

R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 
HOLSTEINS 








| HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 

Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 
The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd, 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 

JOSEPH A. ¥, . F, ; 

re A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins J 


ae 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS © 


PINEHURST FAR 


LEONARD TUFTS -OWNER 
BERKSHIRES ~AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 














AYRSHIRES —— AYRSHIRES 





r Ayrshires have led the state in Milk and Fat for 
the last four. months. 
of high testing. cows,,at, 
You about one. 


We have’ a few Bull Calves out 
ers’ Let us es 
PINEHURST, N. C.. = * 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Timely Poultry Hints 


At poultry wisdom is not contained 
in one head! and we find that on 
many rather important points admitted 
experts differ. 


For instance, a large 
majority of breed- 
ers follow the plan 
of making scratch 
feed, given in litter 
in order to induce 
exercise, the first 
morning feed. We 
note that one or 
two Northern 
breeders claim good 
results from using 

MR. ROTHPLETZ a mash made of 
vegetables boiled at night and mixed 
with dry mash standing over night and 
fed a little warm in the morning, with 
scratch feed following an hour later 
Doubtless the idea is to give a warm 
feed for the sake of comfort on cold 
mornings. 





* &--9 


In the same line, some prominent 
breeders in more central states claim 
good results from the use of a moist 
mash, also containing boiled vegeta- 
bles, an hour or two before roosting 
time with scratch feed soon after. The 
main point is to furnish ample feed for 
digestion over night. The more .feed 
consumed, if of the right kind, the 
more eggs. 

* * 

Still another new one. A new breed 
of poultry has been developed in 
Canada, which has all the marks of a 
good breed. - The object aimed at, in 
the building up of this “Chantecler” 
breed, was the elimination of large 
combs and wattles, as the intense cold 
of the northern winters often caused 
serious trouble. The Chantecler is a 
pure white fowl with yellow legs and 
skin. The comb is a very small cush- 
ion on the front of the head, and the 
wattles are small and round. They are 
good sized, from seven to nine pounds, 
are claimed to have flesh of fine qual- 
ity and to be good layers. The breed 
was admitted to the American Stand- 
ard at the last annual meeting of the 
American Poultry Association at Seat- 
tle in August. In type, the Chanteclers 
approach the Rhode Island Reds, being 
long bodied, but with more pronounced 
curves. 

* * * 


Why not cull eggs ketter? Whether 


selecting eggs for market or for 
hatching, the same care should be 
taken in rejecting all eggs showing 


certain defects, equally objectionable 
for hatching purposes or for market- 
ing. The culls can be used for the 
farm home table and loss avoided. 


1. Soiled eggs, where soiled enough 
to require washing, lose the bloom 
which is important for market, and for 
hatching, are’ more liable to fail to 
hatch. 


2. Eggs with abnormally thin shell, 
or too thin at either end, will not carry 
well and are too uncertain for hatch- 
ing. 

3. Eggs with a rough tidge are ob- 
jectionable for both classes, 


4. Eggs with rough spots, lumps Of 
lime, are also objectionable as above. 

5. Never try to sell or hatch those 
abnormally large or small for the 
breed. 


6. Abnormally long eggs, which are 
likely to be double-yolked, and very 
round eggs should not be used for 
hatching or market purposes. 


7. No Mediterranean eggs under 22 
ounces to the dozen, or dual purpose 
breed eggs under 24 ounces to the 
dozen—and none more than 2 ounces 
overweight for either class should be 


selected. 
* * * 


We have a lot to learn yet. Care- 
ful tests at Missouri agricultural sta- 
tions show that pullets from matured 
-hens averaged 12.6 eggs a year more 
than pullets from yearling hens or 
younger. Tests also showed that the 
first year’s egg production also varied 
much, as follows: Pullets hatched in 
February, averaged 164 eggs a year. 
Hatched in March, 146 eggs. Hatched 
in April, 140 eggs, and _ May, hatches 





onlyn129-eggsi 














PUREBRED POULTRY 











by a hatchery, 
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BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 


ta Sndonen ia senor BARRED PLypeuTn 


Loy oe Bp most convenient and up 
Pai" PARCEL POST to your door. 
BABY CHICK PRICES REDUCED TO 14 CENTS and up. 
per cent live arrival guaranteed. Our 
PRICB LIST, explaining the MOST LIB 
is FREE. Write for yours today. 
INCUBATORS AND POULTRY SUPPLIES, 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 11, Box 5, 


C. RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


-to-date eacherp. Mail 
now for immediate and “Fature deliveries by PRE- 


NEW CATALOG and 
ERAL OFFER ever made 
as well as valuable information on raising chicks, 

We also have a full line of 





Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ne 








LEGHORNS 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chick: 
Strong and J igwons. from our Special Matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 
With an egg record unsurpassed, that produce every 
egg we incubate. Price $5.50 per 25; $10.50 per 
30; $20 per 100. 
Sale Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 








S.C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


One Breed Only. Husky Baby Chicks a Specialty. 
From large type English utility strain hens, weigh- 


ing from 4 to 6 Ibs. Blue ribbon winners, East 
Tennessee_Division Fair, 1921. 
THEY. “LAY MORE BIG EGGS 
What I sell to you is produced on my own yards. 
Raby Chicks, yx woes. , tbe each; $22.50 per 100, 
Egys, $5 and $3 pe 
oon 'B, 








W. A. McTEER, 


EVERLAY LEGHORNS 


The beaotiful business hen! Wonde: 
ers. Big waite c eggs W World Recor 
RR Hardy Fo. a 7 mak Row fe tor 
Eggs, Chicks, eer safely. ay free. 

EVERLAY FARM Box {7 Portland, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
ae 
























SEASON 
i922 
Customers report puters lay all 

winter. £0 varieties to ont lect from 
000,000 chicks via pre; 
safe delivery Had oe ry Barcel, post 
tomers in every state. 19th season. 


Ca 
we POULTRY FARM 
; LANCASTER, 


Baby Chicks and 60-Day Pullets 


10,000 niche Weekly From Leading Pure- 
bred Varieties — Mature Breeders Only. 
White and Jad Leghorns, $15 100. Barred and 
White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, $18. Postpaid. Full live count 
guarant Ask for circular and wey prices. 
EGGS—Leghorns $1.50 15; $8.5 

aeeececee css 215; $10 100." Delivered. 

White Leghorn 





PU LLETS 4 ¢ 000 6 ‘and’ 8-weeks-old 
Pullets for March delivery. Great winter "pene. 


Cc. A. NORMAN, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











SUNBEAM HATCHERY 
CHICKS—From 12 leading va- 
rieties, heavy laying fowls. Leg- 


—THE OLD RELIABLE ILLINOIS HATCHERY 
Choice, Select Chicks From Heavy Laying Hens 
White and Brown > 50, $7; 

100, $13; 500, $62.50. 
Reds, 50, $8; 100, $15: aod 
“White Wyandottes, Wh 
Rot&s, R. C. Reds, 50, $8.50; 
$16; . $77.50. Black Langshan, 
Buff Orpington, Parks’ B: 





per 
live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid pare 
Order now from this ad and save time. 
Reference: State Bank. Catalog Free. 
MILLER HATCHERY, Box 504, HEYWORTH, ILL, 


cel post. 














OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 
Prepaid Delivery. 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers in every 


Southern state. Write for Free Catalog, full ef 
useful informatie n. 

NWOOD POULTRY YARDS, 
Dept. F-23 Crandall, indlase 











{ BABY CHICKS & EGGS 


White and Brown Leghorns $15. per 100, $70. 
per 500; Eggs $1.50 per 15, $8.50 per 100. Barred 
lymouth Rocks, Reds, rpingtons, and = 


conas at right prices. Get our free circu 
ordering elsewhere. — —- for broilers. 
per cent live arrival gu 


BANKER & "BANKER 
| Box O, Knoxville, Tenn. 


100 











BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed. eae 
ocks, high 1 


hite ‘and Barred “Rooks, 
White wyencenes, 
White Leghorne, 
neonas, Pit on 
Catalog Free. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


Look B kw 


—Post: id, 8 
oe mn0.t.s0n CHICKS BAB (022 Postage, vet rem 























Catalog F 
NABOB H WATCHERT Set 6 58, Gambier, Obie. 


CHICKS, $12.50 PER 100 AND UP 





Porm, ee gee fe an! Be 
oe one =~ wh artndettes, 
= at se White, Brown "aa <= 


~~ Prepaid _-t- post right 
your door. 
100 Per Cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


Get Free Circular and Prices. SF ; 
Kirkersville, Ohfe. 











horns, 3, Reds bt ae sg 
Anconas, Mi 
Produced under my al su- 


person 
pervision. 100 per cent live —_ 











QUALITY Chicks and E 


Kirkersville Hatchery, Bex 503, 











livery right to your door, Best ing strains. Incubate 10,000 oa 
paid parcel post, guaranteed. ‘Ga 20,0000 PUREBRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
o te ree = — Findlay, Ohio. Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free Lin deilivery 
é a : Missou: try Farms, Columb issouri. 
' Big boned, hus! hardy Moun- 
CHICKS —Eieafsr_ DUCKLINGS | BRISTOL, i222 
CHICKS—Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. ’ 
DUCKLINGS— Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner. ane a, & Oren “Gn 
Catalog Free. pristou OgMick Wavoteny, 


Phoenixville, Pa. 





Aldham Poultry Farm, ft. 3 P, 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


















AUCTION SALE 


Write for 


C. HOD HERMAN, Secretary, 














Of Fifty of Catawba County’ 8 
Select JERSEYS 


An opportunity to get the Right Kind at Your Own Price. 


Sale Called at Noon 
MAY 4TH, 1922, CATAWBA FAIR GROUNDS, HICKORY, N. C 


Catalog. 


Catawba Jersey Breeder’s Ass’n., 


CONOVER, N. C. 


—_—————— 
—— 

















DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 

| good. Better be be safe than Sarr Buy advertised pons 














. Livingston Hatchery, North 8 





Farmers Exchange § 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts a3 a Word 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Leroy Hall, Hilisboro, N. C. 
Purebred Berkshires. GC. Stuart, Eastover, 8. C. 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 
Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc Pigs—$10. Dorset bucks, $20. 
Amelia, Va. 
- Four Registered Duroc Pigs; *One Service 1 Boar. 
A. G. Long, Longs, 8. C. 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Several large sows and gilts, out 
of 700-. Fancy Orion sows, unexcelled for breeding 
and a ed Young boars. Bargain prices. Skyland 
Farm, W. H. Hickson, Prop., Lynchburg, Va. 

GUINEA HOGS 


Big Guinea Hogs for Sale—Boar pigs, $12; bred 























Stacy’s Farm, 




















gilts, $25. Nolan Helms, Honoraville, Ala. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Better Bred Gilts, Pigs. Hampshire Farm, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Route 7. 





oO. I. C's 
C. Pigs, .Gilts, Boars. 
P. %. Thos 27, Robersonville, N. 
= = Cc. _ Sows, Gilts, Boars, and Pigs—At reasonable 
Jas. F. Avent, Nashville, N. C., Route 8. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Am Offering Excellent Big Tyne Poland-China Pigs— 
Peegenadio prices. E. O,. Hunter, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Route 7 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—Angus Cattle—We won all grand cham- 
Pionships last State Fairs of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, 


North Carolina, os 
HOLSTEINS 
For the Best Holstein Heifer Calves—Write L. Ter- 
, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
For Sale—Holstain Bull Calf—Out of cow having an 
fficial record of 27.9 Ibs. butter and 580 les. milk in 
days. Priced to sell, Oliver Moyer, Mattoax, \ Va. 





“Valley Hill Farm, 
Cc. 





























JERSEYS 
Registered Jersey Heifer Calves—Hood Farm_breed- 
fing. Priced $40 to $65 Also bull calf. W. W 


Thomas, Falls Church, Va. - 

For Sale—Jersey heifer, fresh \this spring. Regis- 
} ae Polled Durham bull C. C. Combs, Producer 
talian Bees and Honey, Gum Neck, N, C. 








For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
dams. U. S. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
nolda, N. C. 

Auction Sale Merit Jerseys—Catawba Fair Grounds, 
Hickory, N. C., May 4th—Write for catalog. Catawba 
ersey iid Association, C. Hub Herman, Sec’y, 
Conover, N. 

Bulls—All_ “ages. Register “Merit dams. Acc edited 

erd. Prices reduced. Six months’ time with bank 
references. Heifers for clubs. Mt. PleaSant Stock 
Farm, W. G. Houston, Fairfield, Va. 


SHEEP 


Registered Dorset Sheep—Sixteen Ewes. and Ram— 
Entire flock for sale. Ellerslie Stock Farm, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—Hogs, Shoats, Pigs—Car lots. 
Payne, Americus, Ga. 


Furnish Feed LH he e large orders. W. O 
Etheridge, Elizabeth City, N. 


HORSES ey JACKS 
For Bargain in Good 7 and Jack—Write Mar 




















Frank J. 














show record. 














BRAHMAS 
Purebred Light Brahma Eggs—$1.75 15, postpaid. 
Jason Moore, Bellis, Tenr 
15 Purebred Light Brahma Eggs—$i.75, postpaid. 
Frank Cress, Salisbury, N. C. 
CORNISH 
StocknerN 


Dark Coruieh Eggs—$3 per 15. B. F. 
Burkeville, Vea 





HAMBURG 
Hamburg Eggs—$1 sitting. J. F. 
North Carolina. . 
Beautiful White-crested Black Polish and Silver 
Hamburg Eggs. Home Pheasantry, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. 





Punch, Newton, 








LEGHORNS 


Purebred Eggs—i5, $1.50. 8. C. Brown Leghorns. 
Frank Mabry, Richardson, Va 


8. C. Brown “Leshorns—Eggs, 15, $1.25; 100, $6. 
T. P. Barrett, Franklinton, N. 


Choice 8 Brown Leghorns—15 eeas, aS “pre 
paid R. W. Punch, Newton, N. ( 


Purebred S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs—15, $1.50. 
R. E. Drum, Newton, N, C., Route 2 


Rutt Teor Eggs for Hatching—From | prize- win- 
ning s stock G. Willis, Gastonia, N. C. 


Nice Flock—Now laying well; A. & E. be e sain 
surebred S. C. White Leghorns, cheap. pell, 
Wilson, N. C, 
8S. C. White and Black Leghorns — White, eggs. 
$1.35; Blacks, $1.60 per 15, prepaid. Ramsey Poultry 
Farm, Crouse, N, C. 


Ee yerlay Brown Leghorns—Eggs, 15 for x “Bal 
chicks, 18¢ each, from chickens that really lay. H. 
Rufty, Salisbury, N. C. 


C, White Leghorns—Eggs and Chicks—From trap- 
ed stock. Prices on request. Cliff Cottage Poul- 
arm, Boone Mill, Va. 


rns—Egges for —_ $2.50 per 
R. M. Nolen, 812 B. 






































8s. C. Brown Leghorns 
15; $10 per 100; postage paid. 
Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


Rockdale Poultry Farm, Buena Vista, Ky., are ex- 
clusive breeders of Cc. rk Brown Leghorns. Can 
furnish you eggs at unusual low prices. 


S. C. English Strain White Leghorns—Chicks from 
trapnested stock, for May and June delivery, at $12 
per 10@, delivered, Cliff Cottage Poultry Farm, Boone 
Mill, Va 

Barron Strain S. C. White Leghorns—Related to 
806-egg hen. 15 Eggs, $1.50, from best pen, $5. Write 
for special payment plan. Mrs. Jeter Williams, Marion, 
North Carolina 

8. C, White Leghorns—The kind everybody must 
admire for their beauty, early maturity, and excellent 
laying qualities. We guarantee chicks 100 per cent live 
delivery; eggs 90 per cent fertile. Middleboro Farm, 
Route 1, Box 60, Hampton, Va. 


a, ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff Orpington | Eggs—$1.25 per 15 
Po well, Warsaw, N. 


~ Byers Strain Black Orpington Hane—€3 each, Write 
E. C. Williamson, Liberty, N 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs ay Stock—Write for pric es, 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C, 


My White Orpingtons Won $357 Last ~ Fall—k [ee3, 
$3 and $5, delivered. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N. C, 


Genuine Purebred 8S. C. Cook’s Strain Buff Orping- 
ton Eggs—15 for a, postpaid. Piedmont Poultry 
Yards, Creedmoor, N, C. 


~ White Orpington ae for Hatching—Prize winners. 
Prices as follows: 15 eggs, $2.50, $3 and $4. Roanoke 
Poultry Yards, Williamston, N. C. 

Roseland Buff Orpingtons—Heavy layers, money mak- 
ers, prize winners. Income, 1921, 75 hens, $408.75. 
Guaranteed eggs. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, -Burkeville, 
Virginia. 














. Alvas 














PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Stacy’s Farm, 








bury Stock Co., Marbury, ~ Quality Barred Rock “Exggs—15, $3. 
Amelia, Va 
PET STOCK Full Buff Rock Eggs—15, $1.75. Allen Arndt, 
Conover, N. C. 
DOGS Thompson Strain Imperial Barred Rocks Eges— 





Bulf owee ve $10. 
North Caroli 

Registered “Walls Colliee—Puse, $30 to $10. 
Acre Kennels, Mario 

Ratterrier ie tie each. 
Robert B. Smith, Nassawadox, Va. 

Beautiful Purebred Male Bull-dog—6 months, $25, 
Thos, Edwards, Rutherfor dton, N. C., Box 91. 

Purebr Female Beagle Pups ae 
Satisfaction guaranteed. F. P, Phillips, Battleboro, 
North Carolina 


Lynwood Flemming, Manson, 





Green 





Guaranteed ratters. 





$1.25 per 15. Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8. C 


White Rocks—Bred to lay, weigh and pay, 15 Uggs, 
$1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. L. M. 
Williams, Stokesdale, NC. 

Egas for Hatching—From Purebred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks—15 for $1.50; by prepaid genes post. B. L. 
Stewart, Burlington, N. C., Route 

Plymouth Rock Eggs—15, $1.25; & $2.40; om a 50; 
00. $6.50, prepaid. J. C. Thomas, Liberty, N. 

Purebred Buff Piymouth Rock Eggs—From 3 ~— 
ers; $2.50 per 15. Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, N. 




















Two Walker Dog Pups—7 months old, papers; $60. 
Four half Beagle and Walker, 12 months old, ‘make 
gray fox dogs; $15 each. ‘Gatisfaction guaranteed 
Liberty Kennels, Liberty, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


Purebred 8. C. Anconas—Eggs, $1.50 per 15. C. W 


Parker, Courtland, © Va 


Sheppard’s Famous Ancona Eggs —15 for | $2. H. E. 
a Salisbury, N. C 


C. Anconas—Winners, layers. 
P. .. Shulenberger, Landis, N. C 


Ancona Eggs for Hatching —Fither Comb—$1.50 15; 
$3 30. FF. L. Hudson, Greenville, N. C. 


Seconds Anconas—World’s best layers; 15 eggs, 
os. Mos ae 17c, postpaid. Adja Womble, Bear 


ANDALUSIANS 


Prize Winning Blue Andalusians—Eggs, 15, $1.75 
Allen Arndt, Conover, N. ¢ 


Eges—From a pen of beautiful prize-winning Blue 
Andalusians; $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30. Oliver Smith, 
Conover, N. C. 

Blue Andalusian Eggs—From choice, heavy laying 
Susaies, mated to Chicago Show winning bred males; 
$2 per ae « ta per 80. Safe delivery, satisfaction guar 
anteed. C. Dellinger, Woodstock, Va. 

BABY CHICKS 

Purebred Baby Chicks—Young-Barron Strain White 
Leghorns. Davis Poultry Farm, Henderson, N. C 

Baby Chicks—S, Lg White ae and Rhode Island 
Red—Winter layers; 250-eg¢ strains. Delivery guar- 
anteed. Roller Poultry Yards. Bridgewater, Va. 

Baby Chicks—Hatching Eggs—Purebreds: 40 varie- 
ties: kind you want; none better.’ Price right Can 
make immediate shipment. Send for price list. A, T 

Cc, 

















Hatching eggs. 






































Baby Chicks—From Aloganized standard bred flocks. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Aneonas and White 

horns; from $10.50 up. Send for catalog. Sieb’s 
Hatchery, Lincoln, Mlinois 


BLACK SPANISH 


15 White Face ay | Spanish Eggs—Special matings, 
$2. prepaid. A, S. Gray, Athens, Ala. 








‘s Ringlet Barred Rocks—High egg records 
_. $1. 50; 15, $8; 100, postpaid. Hillside Poultry 
Yards, Riggs, Va. 


Eegs—Bred- — ‘lay, y, High-scoring Barred Rocks—15. 
$2; 50, $6; 100, $10. Special matings, 15, $5. Mrs 
Chas. Yoder, mlosesingten: Illinois 


Eggs—From Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks—Direct 
from Thompson. First pen, $5; second pen, $2.50 ver 
15 delivered. Mrs. Grover Roper, Laurens, 8 5 
Route 


Thompson Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs—From 6e- 
lected pens, $1.50 sitting; $9 per 100; delivered by 
parcel post Excellent egg-producing strain Flint 
Hill Poultry Yards, Staley, , oe 


Thompson’s Dark Imperial Ringlet Barred Ro oks 
Direct—Cockerels, $8 to $10; pullets, $3, $4. 15 FE 
$3. $5; Thompson strain, farm flock eggs, 15, $1.7 
30, $3; 50, $4.75; 100, $9. 
Minton, Jonesville, Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Carver's S. C, Reds—Kggs, 15, $1. 
7, Charlotte, W. C. 


8. C. Red Eggs—15, $2. 
G. B. Caldwell, ‘Monroe, N 


‘Fhompkins 8s. C. Reds Kees, ~ 15, 


Thomas Wilkie, China Grove, N. C 


S. ©. Rhode Island Red Eggs for Hatching—15, 
postpaid Mrs James Councill, Franklin, Va 

















Postpaid. Mrs Dora 








Hargle’s, Route 











Best that can be purchased. 
Cc 
“$2, delivered. 


50m 





lose and Single Comb Dark Red KEggs—From: heavy 
layers ; 15 for r $2 St KE. Rufty, Salisbury, N. ¢ 


to-lay ects ‘ens—$1.25 for 15, 
I Cc 








Bred- to-lay 5 8. C. Reds—Selected K 
delivered. M, E.* Tucker, Route 1, Unionville, 


me urebred 8. C. “Rhode Island =. yearling: hens, 

sock, $27.50. Winter layers J, H. Mullen 
Bunn, N. C 

A C. Red Kges 

2.50, postpaid 
Shelby, N. C 

§. C. Reds—None better. Eggs, $3 to $6 per 15 
Send for mating list. Red Feather Farms, Bruce, 
North Carolina 

8. C. Rhode Island Red Hatching Wees—100, $10; 
15 eggs, $1 a$P A-l stock. Westfield Farm, Route 7. 
Henderson, NN. ¢ 

Cc. a Eges, from winning hons and first 

pen, Monroe; was $5, now $3: choice, te delivered ; 
closing out $5 ey = (Gircular.) Miss Sadio 
Covington, Wadesboro, : 




















—At half price; 15 from $100 pen, 
Guaranteed. Riverside Red Farm, 








~ 





BR. CG Bhode island Whites fitting 15 cass. $1 50: 
100 exas, 33 ger, Cleveland, Ter Rt. 9 





For Sa Eggs reduc ed Three fine matings; dark 
rich and red to skin, Cockerels and pullets fo le. 112 
Prizes. Mrs, John Kerr, Durham, N. (¢ 


Owen Strain 8. C. Reds—Are superior as lay and 
show birds. Eggs, from exhibition breeders that were 
hatched from Owet 3 per sitting, delivered 
Hollow w_ Oak Farm, sville, N. ¢ 





Reds Re Reduced (Bi ombs $s) and $9 « "4 half 








price. From grand exhibition heavy laying matings 
finest ever Seventeenth year Customers in 18 States. 
Mrs. J. C. Deats mn, Salisbury, N. 

Grimes’ Rhode Island Reds Win Again — Won 3rd 


cock, 4th hen, Ist and 5th cockerel, 5th pullet, Ist and 
2nd pen, best American cockerel, best Red cockerel 
best American pen, and best Red pen, at the big Roan- 
oke Show in December. Stock and eggs for sale. Cata- 
log free. Grimes’ Meadow Land Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 


Leslie’s Strain Exhibition Rhode Island Reds (Single 
Comb)—Winner of Bhode Island Red State cup 2 years 
in succession, 10 silver cups, and more than 40 rib- 
bons; sweepstakes, silver trovhy, N \, State Fair. 
Hatching eggs, from Pen 1, $3 15; Pen, 2, $2. Delo- 
raine Poultry Farm, Neilson Falls, Mgr., Morganton, 
North Carolina. 


WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes—High-class. 15 eggs, $1.25, pre- 
Paid. J. A. P Punch, Newton, N. C 


White Wyandotte Eggs =e 30, . postpaid Best lay- 
ing strains. Circular. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 























Silver Laced Wyandottes—Winners, 1 ~ Eggs. 
b delivered, Thomas Wilkie, China Grove, N. SG. 
~ White | Wyandgttes—12 good breeding | hex one fine 





cock at bargain. Write Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 


Fishel’s White Ly ae ag Te hg None better, 
15 Eggs, $1.25, postpaid. . Lee, Four Oaks, N. C, 


Silver Wyandottes—C a 2. Eges, $1.50. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Genuine Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—90o 1,099, 
Coyte Setzer, Clarem¢ mt, N. ¢ 


——— ss 
Frost-proof W akefield ¢ bbage  Plants—Guarar anteed 
00, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 











ny 
Genuine Frost-proof Wakefield eee Plants— 
Guarauteed; 1,000, 90c; 5,000, $4. Claud Setzer 
Claremont N. ¢ 

Plants for Sale—200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000 
Satisfaction guaranteed, C. [, 


( Sabbage 
$1.75, postage prepaid 
Councill, Fr ranklit Va 


Early ( abbage Plants—Grown from. best & Bex Sat 
isfaction guaranteed 500, $1; 1,000, $1.40, pregela 
J, H. Scott, Franklin, Va 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Jersey and Charleston 
hf gery Fiat Dutch; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25 
5,000, at $1. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga 


pd — 
Fine Cabbage Piants—From experience d grower, Ask 

your neighbor about plants I ship 250 poptosid, 500; 

500 postpaid, 75c. By express, $1 1, 000. BR. O. Parks, 
Ulah, Cc. 








~~ Frost-proof “Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch—By prepaid parce) 
post, satisfaction guaranteed: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50, F. O. B. here:: 1,000, $1.10; 5,000, 
$5: 10,006, $9. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. oe 


CANE AND SORGHUM SEED — 


Gallon Sugar Drip Gene Bead Postpaid 60c—Enough 
to plant acre. Plant Farm, Ulah, N 


Sorghum Seed—Early Amber, Early Orange and Red 
Top Cane a $1.40; 5- — lots up, $1.30 
bu. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Ten 


Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane a ore seed: 
best variety for syrup. Bushel, $2.50; % bushel, $1.25; 
less quantities, 7e Ib. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, 
ennessee, 


Cane Seed—New crop, ag > ° Early Amber and 
Orange Cane Seed, $1.65 bu., bag lots of 3 bushels and 























Chicks, 15c each. Two Belle City brooders. Silveroaks over, Write for prices on Sudan grass, peas and soja 
Poultry Farm, Lenoir, N. C beans. W. D. Bird, Seedsman, Spartanburg, 8. C 
Patridge Wyandottes—$1.50 per sitting. Excellent CANTALOUPES 


Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per sitting. Heavy 


Hillcrest Farm, Fletcher, N. C. 


mothers. 
layers ers. F 


Reg egal’ Strain White Wyandottes—Mean high egg 
records and blue ribbons. from grand exhibition 
breeders, came direct from Martin (Canada), $3 per 
sitting, delivered. Hollow Oak Farm, Mocksville, N. C. 








DUCKS 
Purebred Mammoth Pekin Dueck Eggs—$1.75 per apt 
from 8 to 10-Ib. stock. L. L, Thorpe, Newsoms, Va 


GUINEAS 


White Guinea Revetere—S3 each. Mrs. L. L. John- 
6on, Fletcher, N. 











PEA FOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls. B. J. Doggett, Skipwith, Va 
TURKEYS 
Narragai set Toms— $15. Elza Prough, “Gifford, Mo. 





Turkeys (Bronze)—Male, 2 hens, $20. Hugh Rag- 


land, Oxford, N. C, 
a Mammoth Bronze T urkey Eges—d0c each. 
P. Troutman, Addor, N. C 
Giant, Largest Strain White Turkeys—Farm raised, 
non-roaming; none better. Eggs, 60c¢ each, delivered 
J. F, Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


~~"""FWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Hens, $3. 











Cantaloupe Seed—Leading varieties; 75c b., postpaid. 
R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS F 


Four Choice Chrysanthemums—25o. Mr. L. 
Stadler, Route 1, Reidsville, N. 


Chrysanthemums—25 varieties ow 5 to 8 inches; 




















75 cents dozen; labeled, $1. Mrs, Dallas Potts, 
Fort Mill, 8. C 
deere epee 
Biggs Seven-Far Seed Corn—Selected, ~ genuine; > gale 
Plant Farm, 


Uial a 50c; bushel expressed, $3, 








~ Weakley’ 8 Improved— Field selected and re- selected, 
from ear to row breeding; $2 per bushel. Hickory 
Grove Farm, Conover, N. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent—First p premium. ~ State Corn 
Show, Roanoke. Few bushels only Selected, graded, 
sacked, $4, F. O. B. here. C. O. Schaub, Fairfax, Va. 


For Sale—Biggs Selected Seven-year Prolific Seed 
Corn—$3 per bushel; $1.60 % ‘bushel; 85c peck; cash 
with order; parcel post postage included P, M 
Stewart, Hemp, N. C 


Douthit’s Prolific Seed Corn —Leads all varieties for 
five years at South Carolina Experiment Stations, Select 
seed from originator. Bushell, $3.50; peck, Ask 
for catalog. J. B. Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, 8, C 











Anconas, White 1 Leghorns, Bar- 


Eggs—$1.50 sitting 
Hollywood Farm, Connelly 


red Rocks, Pekin ducks, 
Springs, N. c. 


Eags —From prizt Ze > winne rs Light 1 Brahmas nas, Barred 
Rocks, $1 to $2. Mrs. Chester Deal, China Grove, 
North Carolina 


Egges—$1.50 sitting, delivered, Houdans, Silver Cam- 
pines, Anconas, Blue Orpingtons, Light Brahmas. 
Baby chicks, 20 cents. Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, 
North a Carolina 





Reid’s White Dent—A 100-Day Corn—Government , 
tested; 2 deep-grained ears, small cob; exceptionally 
sound; weevil resistant; unexcelled record for economi- 
cal yield; vigorous rot-free root system; bred sciqtific- 
ally 21 years; triple selected, graded and guaranteed 
Bushel, $2.50. Descriptive booklet free. Reid Bros., , 
HHendrson, Tenn 








COTTON 


Meade Upland Long Staple Cotton Seed—$2.50 bu 
R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 
$1.50 bushel. 











Poyner § Seed Co., Dothan, 





Osceolas— 
Alabama 


Early Speckled Seed Velvets—$1.15 bushel. Ben 
Murphy, Sandersville, Ga 

New Crop Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.75. J. 
M. Hall, Middletown, N. C 

Mammoth "Yellow Soys— Write for prices. W. 8 
Dudley, Lake Landing, 

Soy Beans—Get our shoheaie prices before buying 
Councill Seed Franklin, Va 


~ For Sale— rly y Speckled Velvet Beans—$1.15 per 
bushel, here. 


‘W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga 
Mamoth Yellow or Black Soy Beans—$2.50 p pet - bu 
Ges with order. 0. B. Moyock, N. Rg. O, 
























=  Sale—Biloxi Soy Beans—$5 bushel, cash with 
order Address L. H. Pridgen, Box 63, Route 2, 
Mount Olive, N. C. 





~ Buy Your B Beans From Grower—Mammoth Yellow, 
$1.75; Tar Heel Blacks, $2 bushel. Anson Cohoon, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


* North Carolina. 


Blue Ribbon, Big Boil, | Early, 5-Lock Cotton—Prize 
winner, W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettaville, 5S. C 


Strain No. 29 King’s Reimproved Cotton "Seed— 





Selected and bred in foothills of Blue Ridge: ae 
weevil; $1.50 per bushel. Hickory Grove Farm, Con- 
over, N. C. 





For. Sale—Genuine Improved Wannamaker-Cleve; 
land Big Boll Cotton Seed—None better; $6, 100-1 
bags, cash with order. Evergreen Farm, Creedmoor, 


For Sale—Cleveland Big Boll—Pedigreed, under 
Government experts; very early; stood second at Poa 
Dee Station; $1.50 per bushel. C. B, Woolsey, Aikea, 
South Carolina. 


For Hale—Wannamaker’s | Improved Cleveland Big 
soil Cotton Free from boll weevil and disease, 
$1. Biggs Seven-ear seed corn, $2 per bushel, F. 0. B. 
ears, Apex. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. 


‘he Ficdmers, Pedigreed Seed Farm YY i a 
ional Prize of 000 and a Gold Medal i 919—F 
largest cabaaie ‘yield of cotton ever AK 
win a prize for you, in prevennes yields. Price of seed 
now, 1 to 9 husaete, 3 & ; to 50 bushels, $1.85; 
50 or more, $1, few ‘pushels will supply your 
whole farm aa ‘ade best planting seed next year 
Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, Ga. J. 
M. Smith, Manager; M. W. H. Collins, Scientific 
Plant Breeder. 











O-Too-Tan (“¢ Beans—10c &., postpaid; not pre- 
paid, peck, : bushel, $15, F. O. B. Atlanta. Everett 
Seed Co., ae Ga. 


For Sale—Biloxi Soy Beans— $7 per bushel. Mam- 
moth Yellows, $1.75 1s Point, Middletown Grain & 
Seed Co., Middletown, N. C 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Extra fancy recleaned 
seed, bushel, i, 50; sack lots up, $2.40 bushel. Hud- 
mon & Nashville, Tenn 


— Y © ellow Soy Beans Grown especially for 
seed 1921 crop, in good even weight bags: P 80 per 
bushel W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown specially for 
seed unmixed, recleaned Market unsettled Write 
for prices. Oak Grove Stock Farm, Camden, N. C 


For Sale—Strictly Recleaned Parly Speckled Velvet 
Beans for Seed—Packed 2-bushel bags; $1.50 per bu. ; 
cash with order, Osceolas sold out. H. W. Currie, 
Atmore, Ala 

Beans—New Crop Recleaned Early 90-Day Velvet 
Seans—New even weight bags; $1.15 bushel, F. 0. B 
Tennille, Ga W. D,. Bird, Seedsman, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina 


~ Mammoth Yellow Recieaned Seed Soy Beans—Put 
up in strong 2-bushel bags, $1.85 bushel, Milling 
corn, in 2% — bags, Tdbc bushel w, Midgette, 
Lake Lan ding, N 


Sow Beans New crop, recleaned, first qual ity Mam- 
moth Yellows, $1.90 per bushel, subject to market. fluc- 
tuations. Cash with order Write for prices other 
varieties, and quality seeds of a5 kinds. Suxton White 
Seed Company, Elizabeth City c 


Mammoth Yellow, Tar Heel 1 Bia = and Barly lrown 
Soy Beans—1921 crop, selected seed stock 10 Bushels 
and less, $1.95; 11 to 25 bushels, $1.90: 26 to 50 
bushels, $1.85; over 50 bushels, $1.80. Cash with ” 
order. Write J, C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N 
Blanchards Since 1832 












Mamn 
. % 




















Soy Beans—Certified for Seed by the Virginia Crop 
Improvement Association. Wilson-Five, Virginia, Hab- 
erlandt, and Tokio. Each for a spec ific purpose. Also 
Black Eyebrow for extra early hog pastures. Full 
particulars mailed. Wallace Brothers, Farmers, Wal- 
laceton, Norfolk Co., Virginia. 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


500 Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 75c, R. O. Parke, 
Ulah, N. Cc 

1,000 Karly Jersey “Cabbage Plants—75e 
Farm, Claremont, N. C. 

Large Cabbago Plants—Qeading varieties; 500, om 
1,000, $1.25. postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N 

Frost-proof Wakefield Cabbage Plante Gaar ema 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Setzer Plant Farm. Ciarem: 
North Carolina 








Bureka 








DAHLIAS 
Dahlias Sent Prepaid—Write for catalog. Mrs. W 
H. Greenlee, Route 1, Old Fort, N. C, 
EGG PLANTS 
Eggplants—New York Improved—Postpaid, 100, 500; 
1,000, Pepper, same price, Thomasville Plant 
Co., Thomasyille, Ga. _- 


FLOWERS 


~~ Oak-leaved _ Hydrangea, Magnolia— 50, Deaton Nur 
series, Vass Cc. 

















GRASS SEED 


$1.75; 100 Ibs., $5 





Sudan—25 te., Poyner Seed 


Co., Dothan, Ala =. 

Sudan Grass—100 Ibs., $5.50; 50 Iha., $3; less quan 
tities, Te Ib. Hudmon Seed Co,, Nashville, Tenn. _ 

LESPEDEZA 

Fresh Pan-caught Recleaned Tespedeza Sood 0 
bushel K. BR Pwald, Centreville, Miss. a 

For Sale—New Crop, Recleaned Lespedeza Seed— 
Free from Johnson or nut grass seed. B. A. Pric& 
Ethel, La 

‘Lespedeza — Foaned, Recleaned Seed—No Johnsoa 
or nut grass; $3.50 0. B.; cash. FF. J. Burson, 
Slate Springs, Miss 


























MILLET 


Millet — Genuine “Tennessee German 
Rusliel, $1.65: sack lots, $1.60 bushel; 2%-bu. cottom 
sacks, cach 350 extra. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville 
Tennessee - 

Cattail Millet Seed for Sale—Leas than 10 Ibs.. “Tee; 
10 to 50 Ibs., 14c; 50 to 100 Ihs., 12c. All quotation® 
F. O. B. our shipping point. Write for prices on 1.000- 
Ib. lots. Darbyshire Bros., Donalsonville, Ga _. 


PEAS _ 


or Golden i= 








‘3 for Sale—Any variety. Irons and Brabham & 
specialty. Write for Be arte W. H. Franks, Warthen, 
Georgia. 


PEANUTS 


Seed Peanuts—Small Running, Bunch and Tumbo— 
Good stock. Write for prices, Slade, Rhodes & 
pany, Hamilton, N. C. 


a 

North Carolina Bunch Peanuts—Command the ne 
est-market price; yield more per acre; easier to cu ti 
vate, Carefully selected seed at Se pec pound, 04 
with order. J > __¥ Sem Ahoskie, N. 

Selected No. 1 Seed or Roasting Poanuts—Alabane 
Runners, 4c Db. White. Spanish, 4c . No Cott 
accepted for less than 100 IDs. Cash with order. re 
Hutehison Merc. Co. (Inc., $50,000), Enterprise, 



























(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 
Abner, address THE PROGRESSIVE 

ARMER, Raleigh. N. C. 


Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘“Make Good” 
=. it consecutively and get better results. 


PEANUTS 


“feed Peanuts— The highest yielding gd of North 
Carolinas. J. _W. Canady, Sneads Ferry N. = 
7 PEAS 
—Cowpeas— Get our wholesale prices 
Councill Seed Co., Franklin, Va 
Mixed Peas—$2.15. All other varieties. 
prices. A. J. _Mathias, Lexington, C, 
“Sound, Mixed, Recleaned Peas—$2.25 bushel. 
quantity. R. P. Gillespie, Hartaville, 8. © 
For Sale—-Brabham, Clay, Whippoorwill Peas— 
Frank J. Payne, Americus, Ga 








before buying. 





Write for 


Any 





Iron, 














Car lots. mericus : 

Cowpeas—Want to Buy Peas—Give price and kind. 
Addr eee E. Roberts, _Chase City, V a. 

Brabham, Iron, “Speckle, Wetspesreie, Clay and 
Mixed Cowpeas—Car lots or less, D. A. Burch Co., 
Chester, Ga. 

Pea s—Brabhams, , $2.35 bushel; Clays, $2. 0 Barly 
fpeckled yelvet pean seed, $1.15 bushel. H. 
Hanna, Gifford, 8. 

Peas—Mixed, $2.10; Whippoorwill, $225; Black, 
$2.35; Brabham, $2.05" bushel; cash with order. Geo. 
W. Fleard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 

Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills, Brabhams, Clays, 
Irons, Mixed. Also Velvet beans. Write for prices. 
H. E. McAuliffe, Milledgeville, Ga, 

Cowpeas—Clays, Whips, and New Eras—$2.50 per 


bu., FP. O. B. Prattville, Ala. Send check or money or- 
der with orders. Write us for 6 al price on quantity 
ts. Prattville Mercantile Co., ttville, Ala. 


PEPPER 
Pe »pper—Ruby ing. Beil, Pimiento, and Hot—Post- 














paid, 100, 50c; 1,000 Eegplants, same. Thomas- 
ville Plant Co., Thom asville, Ga. eet 
POTATOES 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000. C. W. 








Whi e, , Hazlehurst, Ga. 

“Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 per 
1,000 J. B, Cowart, Collins, Ga. 

“Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 “per 1,000. ~ Jeff 
Davis Plant Co., Hazlehurst, Ga. 

Porto Rico, 


0, Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1. 60 "1,000; 
10,000 up, $1.45. D. M. B 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, “Southern Queen, Triumph— - 


arber, F Baxley, Ga. 








$1.70 1,000, prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N, C. 
Nancy Hall Seed $8.50; Southern Queen, LP pa 
sta dard crate, Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N, 








“Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000; 
40,0 000 up, $1.35. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato Plante—State inspected; $1.5¢ 
1,000; $1.40 in 10,000 lots. Union Plant Co., Baxley, 
Georgia. 

Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000 to 4,000, $1.60; 
5,000 up, $1. 40. Guarantee delivery. Patrick & Roberts, 
Omega, Ga. 

Wanted to Exchange—Seed Irish Cobbler for seed 
sweet potatoes. » Hendersonville Seed Co., Henderson- 
ville, N. C. “he 


Four 











Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale— 





















e:! 10 per 1,000. Cash with order. J. H. Batten, 
okur, Ga., Route 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—Shipped promptly; 1,000, 
$1.50; 10,000, $13.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Guar- 
antes Plant C Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

For Sale— —Porto Rico | Potato Plants— $1. 50 0 1,000; 
10. 000 », $1.25. Satisfaction ot epeanoe Browns- 
ville Piant Farm, Brownsville, 

Genuine Porto Rico Plants— Inspected, treated; 
1,000, Pr need. $2; larger quantities, a7 50, here; cash 

with o _W. H. Bone, Douglas, Ga. a 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants— $2 50 1,000, pre- 
paid and insured; inspected; no mixed ‘beds, Car load 
bedded. Oakien Farm, Fort Mill, 8. Cc. 

Pox to Rico Potato Plants—Shipped promptly in- 
Bpected and treated; 1,000, $1.50; 1,000, $13.50. 


Thomasville, Ga: 


Porto Rico Potato 
Write Victor 


Thomasville Plant Co., 


Twenty-five Million =a, Hall, 
Plants—$1.25 1,000, or express. 
Piant Farms, Tifton, Ga; Valdosta, Ga. 


Perto Rico Futate Plente— Fe 40 1,000; 5,000, $1.30 
1,000. 














1,000; 10,000, $1.2 Fully guaranteed. April 
Ist si t shipments. J. i. Brigman, Baxley, Ga 
7,000 000 Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Shipped in 


reot protection; 200, A ; 1,000, 

paid Hillside Plant Farm, Hawesvilie, 
Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.65 per 1,000; 

over 10,000, $1.45. April, May, June delivery. Cash 


$i. .85 post- 








with orders. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
Improved Porto Rico Plants (Inspected) — $1.50 
100 w, $1.35 1,000. Tomatoes, leading va- 
ao $1 50 1,600. Guaranteed. Fossett Plant Co., 
axley, Ga. 


Porto Rico I Improved _ Potato Plants— ao 50 “1,000; 
5,000, $1.40 1,000; 10,000, $1.30 1,000. guaran- 
teed. April Ist shipments, Brigman Plant 0., Bax- 
ley, Georgia. 


Porto Rico Potatoes—Chemically treated, 
Good plants, full count guaranteed, 1,000, 3_ OW 
20,000, $1.25, express. Parcel post, $2. Webbs Plant 
Farm, Pavo, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Big Stem Jerseys and 
Nancy Halls—The leaders in eating, keeping and 
yielding. May delivery. Prices free. Maple Grove 
Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Millions Porto Rico Potato Plants Ready Now—Ex- 
pressed, $1.65 1,000; 10,000, $14. Bedding stock 
selected, treated, and inspected. oe shipment as- 
sured. Davis Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 


Seed Sweet Potatoes— mgr Halls, Porto Ricos, 
we Goeene; aa crate, $3.75, F. O. B. 
Hickory. Cash  *® Mention, express or 
freight. Whitener “a Martin, Hickory, N. C 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000 to 5,000, 





inspected. 
.50; over 











at $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and over st $1:50 per 1.000. 
Leading varieties tomato plan’ ame price. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Postal Plant’ On, J Albany, Ga. 





Porto Rico, Triumph, Nancy Hall—$1.75; over 5,000, 


$1.50; Godbey’s Early. $2.50. Now ready for ship- 
ment, Certified, disease free. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. osemary Farm, 


Write, prices on large orders, 
Secrectown. Cc. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—For April, May and 
June delivery. Government inspected and chemically 
treated; $1.50 per 1,000, express collect. Special quo- 
tation on large quantities. Flanders & Dent Plant 
%., Ocilla, Georgia. 


Porto —~ a = N Hall Potato Plants—From 
Government @,,: mically treated potenors; 
4,000 to 1 000 1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.50 
per 1,000. Prompt shipments. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Shipp Plant Co., Cordele, Ga. 


Nancy Halt, Porto Rico Potato Plants—Qovernment 














inspected 5 , mail or express. ‘‘Plants, not 
Dromises. South’s largest dealers. Write Sexton 
Plant Co., Royston, Valdosta, Thomasville, and Cly- 
attville, Ga. ; Tallahassee, Fia. 

Fifteen Millions Genuine Porto Rican Sweet Potato 
$2 mts—Guarantéed 8 satisfaction or ena refunded. 
$2.25 per 0, parcel post prepaid; $1.75 per 1 P 
OXPrESs ; $1. 50 per 1,000, in 5,000 lots or more. Prompt 
shipment. Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

@ Miltions | Porte Rico Potato Plants — Fine plants, 
ti imen inspected and treated against disease. 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $12.50, ae or ex- 


essed Satistactory plants positive: guaranteed. 
Siena. Piant Company, Box 570, Thomasville Ga. 








Farmers’ Exchange. 








Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plante—1,000, $2.50; 500, 











$1.25, prepaid, insured. Strong Healthy Government in- 
spected. We grow what we ship. Medlin Plant Farm, 
Pineville, N. C., and Fort Mill, 8. C 

Absolutely. “Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants Postpaid, 
500, $1.75; 1,000 : Express, here, 5,000 
to 10,000, $2 1,000 Leading Sees tomato plants, 
50 cents 100, * Shipment within 6 days after order re- 
ceived, or money refunded. Crowell’s Plant Farm, 
Concord, N. C 

Genuine Porto Rico Yam Potato Plants—Chemically 
treated; Government inspected; prompt shipment. Sat- 
istaction guaranteed 1,000, $1.75; 4,000 and over, 
$1.50 1,000; 8,000, $10. Empire Plant Co., Albany, 
Georgia, 

20 Mill@n Potato Plants—Grown | from seed which 
took premiums at the fairs. Chemicaily treated and 
Government inspected. Porto Rico, 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 
$7.50. Early Triumph, 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8.75. Special 
price to dealers. Guarantee satisfaction. Shoer Plant 
Co Valdosta, Ga. 

Potato Plants — Millions of Genuine Porte Rico 
Plauts—Government inspected and guaranteed free 
from disease. Immediate and prompt shipment guar- 
anteed. 1,000, $1.60; 5,000 at $1.50; 10,000 to 15,000 
at $1. 40; 20,000 at $1.35 per a 0000. Cash with order. 
J, Y. Jackson, Johnston, 8 

“Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Sa Hall, Barly Tri- 
umph, Eastern Yam, Red Mobelian, and Japanese Yam 

$2 per 1,000 If wanted by parcel post, add 10 
cone for first 100 and 2 cents for each additional 100. 

Cash with order, Prompt shipment and satisfaction 
guar aranteed. C, Cc. T Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 

~ Porto Rico Potato | Plants —April, May, June delivery. 
Pure stock, Government inspected, chemically treated. 
1,000 to 4,000, $1.5@ per 1,000, 5,000 to 10,000, at 
$1.40 per 1,000, by express. By mail, add 50c per 
1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prommt shipment. 


Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


All plants moassed, 


Sweet Potato Plants (Inapected)— Po rto nioms. Nancy 
40c; 00, 


Halls—Parcel post paid, 100, $1; $1.50; 
1,000, $2.25. Express collect, 1, éoa. “G2! 5, 00. $8.75; 
10,000, $15. Tamato plants, Earliana, Bonny Best, 
Stone, parcel post paid, 100, 30¢; 300, 75c; 300, $1: 
1,000, $1.50. Pepper aud ogeeplant uae. parcel post 
paid, 100, 40c; 300, $1; 5 $1.50; 1,000, $2.25. Safe 


delivery and full count 1A D. F. Jamison, 
Cc 


Summerville, 8S. 

“Piedmont” Brand Plants—Genuine 
tato plants; Earlinana, Stone’ and Greater 
tomato plants; ready April Ist; order now. 





Porto Rico po- 
Baltimore 
Prices: 


100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75, postpaid. 
By express, 1,000 for $2; 5,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 
10. 000 at $1.50 per 1,000, Cabbage, onion and beet 


plants. Write for price list Prompt shipment and 
satisfaction guaranteed Piedmont Plant Company, 
Albany, Ga., or Greenville, 8. C. 

Twenty-five Million Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine 
Porto Rico yariety. Shipment April Ist to July Ist. 
Grown only from No, grade hand selected seed, 
especially prepared in our own euring house. Chem- 
ically treated to insure against disease. Government 
inspected. 


1,000 plants, $1. rl 5,000 ‘piente, $1.70 per 
1,000; 10, 000 plants, $1.65 1,000, express collect. 
Add 50c per 1,000 for pared 5 Dost paid. Ten million 
tomato plants; varieties: Greater Baltimore, Livingston 
Globe, Redfield Beauty; Earliana, and Stone. Parcel 
post paid: 100, 50c; 2h, sh; a $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. 
Express collect: 1,000, $2; 5,000. 3. 75 per 1,000. We 
raise and grow everything we sell, therefore, guarantee 
absolute satisfaction in every transaction. Can ship 
promptly at all times. References: Bank of Tifton, 
The Nationah Bank, Bradstreet, or any citizen of Tift 
County. Tifton Potato Company, Ine., Tifton, Ga. 


RASP BERRIES __ 


yiprerpearing 2 Raspberry Plants. “James Rose Rogers, P Proffitt, 
Vir, 








STRAWBERRIES 






VIRGINIA 


We Collect Accounts, Notes, Se ay in 
Fine James River Farm—®0? Acres—% mile p eaten: = 


No charges unless ay’s Cellection 
Agency, Sonterset, Ky. 

















rich river bottoms, good uplands; new - ———— 
Genes; ample outbuildings; fruit.’ Write tr details. Bargains in Cheviots, Gingham, Domestic, Suitings, 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. Outing—Write for samples and prices. B. & BR. Mfg. 
—e ——— Co., Dept. C, Tupelo, Miss. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Initial Your Own Car—Identifies it and helps pre- 
vent theft. Six 


letters sent ready ta apply for =< 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Monogram Co., Beaufor 
North Carolina. 


Barrel Lots Slightly Damaged Crockery—Hetel chi- 





$35 Week—Learn While 
come automobile experts. 
Dept. D-419, Rochester, N 


Earning—Boys, Men—Be- 
yr Franklin Institute, 











haware, cookingware, aluminumware, ¢tc Shipped 
Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand— direct from facto! to consumer. Write for particu- 
On credit Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, ‘ars. E. Swasey Company, Portland, Me 





Winston, N. C., and High Point, N.C BEES 


Women Wanted—Become Costume ‘Designers — $140 For Sale—50 Colonies Leather Colored Tialian Beca 
» N 


month Learn while earning. ample lesson free. nsboro. 
Franklin Institute, Dept, D-540, Ae, N. Y. Scholand Supply Co., Gree ~ 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED awa 


For Sale Bee Hives and Bee-keepers’ 
Housekeeper Wanted—In family of six, to assist with 

















Supplies— 
Roebuck Gin 





Write for catalog and special price list. 
~ Roebuck, 8. C. 
























































the house work. Good pay. Box 598, Salisbury, N. C, Manufacture Cypress Beehives—Write for prices, 
SALESMEN J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 
oan a ioe ay r farmers, ae oy fey ay HONEY 
or iood side line for farmers, teachers and others. i 
: Pure spbestte Honey—By prepaid parcel “post, 12 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. bs., for $2. Safe delivery guaranteed. KR. ©. Bos- 
Agents— Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, @ well, Wilson, "eta Sample, 15 cents 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al) uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., POULTRY FEED 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. oo ke _— as ae Le 60 conte 106, 
Agents—Big Money Taking Orders — Suits, pants, wey ome SC “4 Drices right. se 
a . oats ; direct woolen mill to wearer, ig Smith, Nassawadoz, Va. 
ues, onahue made $108 first week. Pinocci makes 
one weekly. Complete outfit free. Taylor, Wells & PRINTING 
‘0., P 2742, N. Paulina, Chicago. 00 Printed Bavelopes, b0c, Jasper M. Byrd, Calypso, 
North Carolina. 
MACHINERY 250 Bnvelopes— #1. 10; 500, $1.75, postpaid. Womble 
ess, Bear Creek, N. C, 
For Sale—12-25 Avery Tractor. G. C. Berry, Liles- 
ville, N. C, 4 ROOFING 
Knitting Machine for Sale—Or will exchange for nq a 7 paar 4 ct 
purebred poultry. B. Ward, Lambsburg, Va. anced shingle-rolt; asphalt shingles; Johns- 





$60 Buys New 5-ton. Pittless Wagon a. Pig orig- board: 
inal crates. J. E. Wetherald, Hughesville, M 


For Sale—One 2-cylinder Moline 





and 

















tractor, plow, 

cutter; one Frick threshing machine. rite for fur- Roofing Co., Distril Durham c 
= information. T. M. eS x SHINGLES 

‘or Sale—New Stock of achinery art-Parr \ches lon 
tractors, $850. “Oliver 3-dise plows, $125. Oliver 8- For Sale— Red Cedar ae in long, 
foot harrows, $100. Tractor saw mills, $375. Chandler will last @ airetime, ee agg a fled SS 
Brothers, Milledgeville, Ga Oo. B. Sample mailed upon request. 

Le 8. Olive, ey: N. C. 

Machinery for Sale—- Dain Mowers, 5-feet, $63. 
Dain self-dump rake, $28. Syracuse 1l-horse plows, SYRUP 
$7. Syracuse 2-horse plows, $15. All new. Have ane Syrup—$2.50 case, 6 gallon cans; 


Pure Georgia C 
27 gallon in *arrels, Ralvh Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 


~ Best Georgia Cane Syrup—Barrel, 31 gallons, $10; 
eix, gallon cans, $3, C. O. D. Dealers, write. Lee 
Patrick, rick, Quitman, Ga. 

New ew Georgia Cane ~ Syrup—Delicious, ‘thick, bright 
syrup, as fine as can be made. Six 10-Ib. cans to case, 
$2.75. J. BP; Ratliff | & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 


other machinery and hardware to sell at a_ bargain. 
Write for prices and description, Farmers’ Supply 
Company, | Thomasville, N. C, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—Camp Lee Sash, 
Great bargain. Harrison Construction Co., 
Virginia. 


«out Sale—Embroidered Pin 
mts. Mrs. M. Thomas, 642 
Kentucky. . 


Hemstitehing “and Picoting — At 100 “yard, Any 
— 5 Fegan furnished. Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hick- 
ory, 











Doors, Flooring, _ 
Petersburg, 


~ TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—5 Ibs., $1.25; 15 IDs., $3. Send 
no money, pay when received. Farmers’ Association, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


Tob obacco—Homespun, at “fine chewing, 10 Bs., $3; 
smoking, 10 Ibs., 2: 20 Be., $3.50. Producers’ Ex- 
change, Mayfield, Ky. 








Cushion Covers—25 
Fohr Ave., Louisville, 








re Everbearing Strawberry Plants—Prepaid, 
$4.75; 1.000, $9.25. Satisfaction guar- 
= "0. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 


Pro; 
100, $1; 
anteed. ‘livia, an 


TOMATOES 


Greater Baltimore Tomato Plants—Postpaid, 500 [6t 
$1. Davis Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

15 Potted, 30 Re-rooted, 60 Seed Bred June Pink, 
Brimmer Tomato Plants—50c, postpaid, Overlook Farm, 
Spout Springs, N. C. 


Early Acme, Early Jewell and Stone Tq 
Pimiento Pepper Plants—400 for $1, postp 
Cowart, Collins, Ga. 

Tomato Re owe oe Globe, New Stone; 1,000, 
$1.75; 5,000, $7.5 Special price to dealers. Guar- 
antes satisfact - “Shoer Plant t Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Leading Varieties of Tomato Plants—Shipped _ day 
order received. 500, 75ic; 1,000, $1.25. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Guaranteed Plant €o., Thomasville, Ga. 


Greater Baltimore Tomato toy renee, 500, 
$1; 00, $1.75. Expressed, $1.25 1,000; 10,000, $10. 
Stinions ready April 15th. Davis Plant Co., Tifton, 
Georgia. 


Send No Money—Will ’ Send C. O. D. Best Varieties 
Tomatoes—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. jece. and egg- 
plants, 200, 75c; 1,000, "$2.50. KB. W. Lampkin, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


Tomato Plants— Field grown; 
200, 50c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2, 
pressed, $3.50; 5,000 P nd $7.50. 
R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga. 


“Millions of Nice Tomato Plants ig _Ready—Earliana, 
Early Detroit, Globe, Stone, Greater and 
Ponderosa—Postpaid, 400, $1; 1,000, i 75. Pepper 

and eggplants, 50c per 100. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 


SS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


anted—Kaffir Corn and Hemp Seed. F. M. 

smith Coneord, Ga. 

Cabbage and Tomato Plants—$1 1,000 

he Rico porate, ponte, $1.50 1,000. 
, Thomasville, 





to and 
a. J. B. 














standard varieties. 
postpaid; 2,000 ex- 
Prompt shipment. 

















500, 
érark 


75e. 
Plant 





ae ie permanent planting, with hardy orna- 
mentals, from Bostic. Write for catalog. Valdesian 
Nurseries, tic, N. C. 
We Grow Plants—They are ready to ship. We have 
_ entos, tomatoes, and sweet potato plants, at $1.50 
1,000, Special prices qn large orders. Williams 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato Draws—Government in- 











spected ; pregers 25 1,000. Tomato, cabbage, pep- 
per plants, $1.75 1,000, prepaid. Satisfaction Ra 
teed. S. M. Carnes, Florahome, Fla. 

Carpet Grass and Lespedeza Seed—Thoroug re- 
cleaned, 1921 crop. rice, 30c . in 


Carpet grass y 
100 Ws., or 35c in less than 100 Ibs. Lespedeza, $3.25 
per bushel, F. O. B. here. Hewes Bros. Stock Farm, 
Turnbull, Miss. 
Amber oo Beed—$1.10 per et Orange cane 
per bu. Whippoorwill 


seed, $1.20 peas, $2.15 per ho. 
Black cowpeas, $2.50 per bu. White seed peanuts, 
peanuts, 10c per Ib. 


8%4c per b.; Red seed German 
Millet seed, $1.50 bu. Cash with order. N. G. wis, 
Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 











One Good 7-Room House and gg Campints, with 
Delco light plans: located i of Jackson 
Springs, N. C, further information, see or write 
to BE. W. Burton, Jackson Springs, N. C. 


OTHER STATES 


Cotton is King at Seagraves, Gaines County, Texas— 
Where they have no Boll Weevils, no Chinch Bugs and 
no Pink Boll Worms, and where you ean raise from a 
half to three-quarters of a bale of cotton and from 30 to 
40 bushels of corn to the acre. We are offering to sell 
the Spearman Farm Lands in quantities to suit -the 
purchaser at from $10 to $18 per acre with a small 
cash payment and on long time and at a low rate of 
interest, If you are interested in acquiring a home 
for yourself and family where you can have an abund- 
ance of pure fresh water and a healthful elimate, write 








a card ay to A. SoRelle, Gen, Agt., 8 Santa Pe 
Bldg., Seagraves, Texas, for a descriptive pamphlet 
giving full information about this country and the plan 


of, purchase. This is a good country to live in, a ¢ 
country to make money in and it is a good country to 
raise a family in. It is the coming grain and cotton 
country of the West. 








60 Day Guarantee Sale 
Allegany-Steuben Breeders Club 


HORNELL, NEW YORK 


FAIR GROUNDS, APRIL 20, 1922. 
Sale Will Commence Promptly at 10 A.M. 
80 


80 Pure-bred Holsteins 


We are offering clean cattle selected from some of the best herds in 
this section by captains from each county. 


Some with good A. R. O. Records. 
accredited herd work, have found about 3 per cent reactors. 
County tested 2,900 animals and, found 6 reactors. 


| We Have in This Sale 55 Fresh Cows or Springers; 19 Heifers; 
6 Service Bulls; 1 30-pound Bull; 1 29-pound Bull. 


These cattle are mostly from or in calf to son of King Korndyke, 
Sadie Vail, King Lyons, Colantha Johanna Lad, Rag Apple the Great, King 





These two counties, in their 
Allegany 


H Auggie Segis, King Valdessa Pontiac, Dutchland Creamille Kor ndyke Lad, 
King Segis Pontiac. 
Pedigree Expert— CHAS. BIGGLER, President of the State Association. 
Auctioneers—WM. G. CRANDALL, HARRY SCOTT. 


E.R. CRANDALL, ANDOVER, N.Y: | 


For Particulars Write 




















| an ~ 


DISPERSAL S 
Double Standard Polled Hereford Cattle in the State 


62 Head Besides the Present Crop of Calves 
10 Calves already at dams’ side. | 
31 Mature Cows—3 to 9 years old, all due to freshen this 
spring. 

11 Two-year-old Heifers—Not bred. 
14 Yearling Heifers. 

5 Yearling Bull Calves. 

1 Two-year-old Bull—Beau Donald and Anxiety breeding. 


OF ™_ LARGEST HERD 
REGISTERED 














Will Sell Any Number Desired—Come Take Your Choice 
H. E. WILSON, VALLEY VIEW FARM, WYTHEVILLE, VA. 


























The Lights 
of a Great City 


Suddenly a black thunder-shower rolls up 
over the city. Although it is mid-afternoon, 
lights are switched on in thousands of offices 
until the towering city looks like an illumi- 
nated honeycomb. Huge Exide storage 
batteries, capable of delivering millions of 
candle-power, are called on to supply power 
through the emergency. More than ninety- 
five per cent of the central station batteries 
in America are Exides. 


Exide Batteries are used in hundreds of 
ways—to drive the submarine beneath the 
waves; to supply the current for the vast 
network of telephone systems; to light 
trains; to propel mine locomotives and 
trucks. A large majority of all the farm 
light and power plants depend on the sure 
power of rugged Exide Batteries. 


To get the full comfort out of your auto- 
mobile and to run it with the greatest econ- 
omy, buy an Exide when your present bat- 
tery has to be replaced. 


You will be amazed at how long the 
Exide lasts and how free you are from re- 
pair expense. The only real battery econ- 
omy is to get the best one. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 
Service Stations Everywhere 


BATTERIES 


Oe 


The nearest Exide 
Service Station has 
a battery the right 
size for your car. 
If your present 
battery needs re- 
pairs, no matter 
what make it is, it - will be repaired skil- 
fully and reasonably. If not in your 
telephone book, write us for 
address. 





























__OUR QUESTION BOX 


Spraying Plum Trees 


ITH what and how often should 
plum trees be sprayed? 4 
We believe that you should spray 
| your plum trees three or four timeg) 
during the season. The first spraym 
should be a dormant spray applied iq 





Can You Fill aah 


This Joh? 





Seteatand ones 
pont to know Sout 


FREE 3 World's Greatest 


pear paneer TRADE SCHOOL 


“ieee OR semen . 





MECHANICS course at the 
SCHOOL Runscy is grabbed 
Radiator Co. at $150a month. Big 
:n’t wait—need Sweeney trained men Now. 
ystem of Pratical Experience—no_ books: 
158 many ute mae to gar into jobs 

mon! --from ufeurs mana- 
REVIOUS ERIENCE # you 





. rid 








N EW esting 
=_ AGENTS Ae 


New scientific development makes 
ironies remarkably easy. No wires 





Gives clean, quick heat, easily regu- 

lated, Costs one cent for 3 hour's use. 

Saves steps. Cuts ironing time in half. 

Selle fast, Mre. Wagner, Dole, sold 25 in few hours spare 
time. Moyer, Pe., made $164.00 in one week, Youcando as 
well, No experience necessary Work all or spare time. 
You simply take orders, we “pes by —— post agd do 
Cc Pe e day you take orders. 

Sen for Catalog and FRE OUTFIT OFFER. Write today. 


AKRON LAMP CO, 134 Iron St., Akron, O. 





the late winter before the buds open 
This spray is for San Jose scale, andy 
as a general sanitary measure. In make 
| ing this spray, you should use concens§ 
| trated lime sulphur, and the solution# 
| should be made with one gallon of the® 
lime sulphur to eight gallons of water@ 
Every part of the tree should be cova 
ered thoroughly. The second spray of 
the first summer spray should be apey 
plied just as the leaf buds burst in the 
spring, and in using this spray, it i§ 
customary to use one pound of pow-% 
dered or two pounds of paste arsenate) 
of lead and two pounds of concentrate 
lime to 50 gallons of water. To this ® 
gallons of the solution should be add 
one-half pint of nicotine sulphate con- 
taining 40 per cent nicotine. The third) 
spray or the second summer spray) 
should be applied just after the petals) 
fall, using concentrated lime sulphur 
solution diluted 1 to 50, and 1 pound of 
powdered or 2 pounds of paste arsens 
ate of lead and 2 pounds of lime. The® 
fourth spray or the third summer 
spray should be applied when the fruit 
is about the size of buckshot, and the 
solution used should be the same ag 
suggested in the case of the third) 
spray. a 


How to Grow Early Watermelonsi 


LEASE tell me how to grow large, 
early watermelons. 3 


A light, sandy soil with a good ex- 
posure to the sun will be found best” 
for melons. The ground should be well 
plowed and thoroughly pulverized. The: 
seed should be planted in hills from 89 
to 10 feet apart each way, using 8 om® 
10 seeds in a hill and finally, when ally 
danger of insect attacks is past, all off 
the plants except three strong ones} 
may be removed. Frequent cultivation | 
should be given. We _ should havey 
stated that one to two pounds per acres 
will be sufficient seeds to use. Among® 
the best varieties you will find Tom ® 
Watson, Georgia Sweet, Georgia Rat-¥ 
tlesnake, Means Delicious and Alabama 
Sweet. As a fertilizer, we suggest the 
use of 500 or 800 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer that analyzes 3 per cent nitro- 
gen, 9 per cent phosphoric acid and 27 
or 3 per cent potash. 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’ t 
Make Similar Ones 


CAN now see where we made a mise? 

take in neglecting to set out a good ~ 4 
orchard when we moved to the coun= = 
try four years ago. We could have™ 
had a nice supply of fruit this sum. 
mer. K. T. & 


Re eT ee ete aT errr eae 


2s 

My biggest mistake in farming has Es 
been growing too much truck and not 4 
enough feed crops. I thought that | es 
could make more by growing crops to™ 

sell, and buy feed, but have found that 
such practice is far from parig 


* * * 


I am a club member, 16 years old, — : 
and have been in the poultry club sixy 
years. I have made a mistake im x 
changing breeds too much. I first had 7 
Black ——— and won first prize at” 
the state fair. I decided that I wante 
some other breed and have chang 
two or three times in the last five ® 
years. The result has been that I have 
not accomplished much in the poultry 
business. I now have a flock that I 
mean to stick to and make win. It is @ 


a mistake to change too much. 
GRIER BEAM. 


at 


Sd akienaler - : 





ante 


. : 
Last spring I sahccal 50 baby chicks ~~ 
from an attractive advertisement (not i 
found in The Progressive Farmer, “3 
however) which did not guarantee live 
delivery.» When they came only six 
were alive, four of which were dead 
by morning and the other two had © 
diarrhea, and the company will not 
make good. Hereafter, I will look far | 


“live delivery seaeegtene 
MRS. H. S. 











